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AN INCIDENT IN 





THE NEW-YORK FIRE. 
‘Yer were there crowds, whose God-like actions claim 
A bright exemption from the list of shame; 

Who toiled untired, who risked their lives unfeed, 

Winning from grateful hearts their hallowed meed. 
And one, ({ would I knew his honest name, 

°T would peer the noblest on the scroll of Fame,) 
A son of ocean, whom the wind and foam 

Had nerved and hardened, in his floating home, 
But left the heart that storm-chafed breast concealed 

Soft as an infant’s *neath its rugged shield, 

Heard, as he strolled among the gazing throng, 

A woman’s shriek—convulsive, wild and long; 

°T was the heart’s wild, uncounterfeited tone; 

A thousand echoes answered in his own, 

As, with an oath, which, if translated true, 

Would read a blessing, to the spot he flew. 

There, scarce restrained within the friendly grasp 

Of twenty hands, and writhing in their clasp, 

With starting eyes, her lips wita horror white, 

And arms outstretched toward the wreathing light 

That round her home in spiral eddies coiled, 

A mother raved: “Oh give me way!—my child! 

Monsters! he perishes!” But help was nigh: 

Tossing, with cheering shout, his hat on high, 

The gallant seaman sprang, to save or die. 

With a firm step, the half-charred beams he trode, 

He scaled the stair, that quivered as he strode. 

For one wild instant, agonized suspense 

Motionless held that concourse vast and dense: 

The next burst forth from ?neath the nodding roof, 
Unscathed his form, by Heaven made danger-proof,) 
The geneous ‘'ar!—and on his arm upborne 
Asmiling infant, from the fire-tomb torn: 

The sobbing mother clasped her rescued prize, 
Unspoken blessings raining from her eyes; 

And shouting hundreds—thus to nature true— 

. Lauded the deed not one,had dared todo. tm 
But he whose pastime °t was to strive with death, 
Burenk witha blush from Adulation’s breath; 

And ere those hearty plaudits died in air, 
He whom they greeted was no longer there..—J. Barber. 





THE NOSE. 


‘Te shallow drawer in our escritoir, which was made vacant 
for the reader's edification, a few moons ago, is again overflow- 
ing. Essays, tales, rhymes—widely various in subject and 
quality—spring up tron their long compression, whenever their 
sliding prison is withdrawn, and seem to rustle forth complaints 
that their trials are so long postponed, and their fates still un- 
decided. Let us address ourselves to the task of their examina- 
tion and discharge. ; 

‘As a prominent “feature,’? we hasten to seize ** The Nose,” as 
apleasant extravaganza is entitled, which has been for some 
time under advisement. The thing is odd and bizarre, which 
we greatly affect; itis well handled withal—though, aus Mad- 
ame de Stael once said of Shakspeare’s Pistol, it is somewhat 
overcharged. Its publication entire, 1s open to objections.— 
The writer wings the topic dry—an unpardonable effence; and 
everand anon hus wit gocs out like a fuzee, and leaves nothing 
onthe memory. Portions of the essay, howbeit, are clever.— 
Witness the tullowing?? 

“Of all the features which grace the human countenance, 
there is not one whose continued services gain for it less com- 
mendation, than the nasal organ: and for the simple reason 
that a character must be great, which, universally as- 
saulted, maintains its standing, do I esteem the nose most laud- 
able. Bethink thee, reader, but forour noses, where at this 
time would many of ushave been? In regular fisticuffs, what 
if thy nose opposed not his honest valor ‘to ward away the 
battle-stroke?? Bethink thee if, when stalking in darkness, 
some unrelenting post claims coarse familiarity with thy visage, 
what would become of thee, did not thy cul-water ‘fend off 
with seaman-like dexterity? Hadst thou not a nose, how 
couldst thou contemptify thine enemy ?—or what polar star fol- 
low through life’s bewildering mazes? Yet hast thou ungrate- 

ully permitted thy proboscis to tingle under the shatts of 
satire, nor raised a hand initsdefence. ‘True, when that rufiian 

areas, by dint of most poignant addresses, hath rendered it 
cold towards thee, dost thou endeavor to restore the lost unity 
of feeling; but no sooner does returning warmth convince thee 
of forgiveness, than thou takest away thy glove, ‘leaving the 
realm in most unpalmy state!’ No matter what his peril or 
alarm; if he runs, all his former good qualities are forgotten. 

€ is rewarded with blows. If, irritated, he refuses to run at 


jall, why then blows, thicker and faster, ensue, Extremes are | black board on which Euclid’s spider-webs were chalked, fell 
usually resorted to, in his maladies. He is often put upon) backward to the floor, with tremendous impulse. The boys, 
‘by his nearest neighbors. Mouth often closes, vice-like,| whoat first were alarmed, now recovering their self-possession, 
jagainst butcher’s-meat, until his friend, ‘as some great bull-| a peal of laughter followed. Just then, a volunteer militar 
|dog nosing o’er his food,’ assures him of its salubrity. How | corps passing, the band struck up ‘Hail tothe Chief!’ I felt 
frequently do ‘the Brothers Eyes,’ (in business phrase,) scorn| my superiority. I heard, and responded to the omen. I blew 
| some modest flower, ull its esssence-ials appeal more success-| my nose again with re-doubled energy, and with increased 
fully to the Schneiderantribunal! Yet, despite his known phi- | applause.” 

lanthropy, he is placed, like Uriah, in the very fore-front of | *We have strong doubts of the truth of the subsequent his- 
danger, or more aptly, like Prometheus chained to his naked} tory, and therefore suppress it. We question, indeed, whether 
rock, exposed to every storm that darkens the face of nature.” | evenacredulous marine would receive it, without saying, with 

‘With this exordium, the methodical writer proceeds to clas- the inimitable Chucks: Allow me to insinuate, in the most 
sify the different orders of his subject. He treats at some | delicate mannerin the world, that I’m blow’d if I believe it.» »— 
iength of the nose medical, and avers of noses of this type, that Editor's Drawer. 
they are better taken care of than their kindred generally, being 
more frequently thrust into cases. We cannot follow him 
through his exposition of the diagnosis, and prognosis, nor yet | 
afford him space to discourse of the genus bottle, musical, 
pastoral, and polemical. The latter is described as usually 
twisted, or askew, from suddenly turning logical corners, in| 
order to keep the subject in view, in spite of the sophistical | 
underbrush; and the writerlogically infers fromthe maxim of 
one of the Fathers,—Noscere pulchrum est veritatem quamvis 
in silvas,’—that with this class the necessity of smelling out 
truth is properly appreciated. Afterillustrating these various 
orders, the elucidator adverts to his own nose. We give place 
tu a passage in its early history, in the wearer’s own words;— 
from which it will at least be seen, that its education was not 
neglected: 

“My nose is neither excessively small, nor uhdexteriously 
ponderous. As some one has said of a piano-key, it *is most 
apt for fingering.’ It is about as long astwo joints of my fore- 
finger. i 


A PARISIAN GAMBLING HOUSE. 


‘In a walk through the Rue Richelieu, a few days ago, my 
companion, Sir Henry L d, proposed to gratify me with a 
peepintoa great gambling house—the rendezvous of the nobil- 
ity. Lentered with becoming acquiescence through the hall, 
where servants in livery attended us, taking our hats and canes, 
and bringing us refreshments with princely ceremony. Tables 
in several of the rooms were covered with gold, at which many 
ladies and gentlemen were playing. Others were looking on 
with interest at the game. Around about, some were coteried 
in corners, others strolling in pairs and groups through the 
rooms, While others again were rambling in an adjacent flower- 
garden, or seated in carnest conversation in its arbors, That 
gentleman,” said ny companion, “with an Adonis neck, and 
myrrh’d and glossy ringlets, is the Duke de Broglie—that is 
| i re-} the Marquis of Braganza, from Spain—and that is Prince Cara- 
Ihave thus often measured it, in my contemplative | marica.” I looked particularly at Lord Brougham, who had 
moments, or when wishing to appear wise. Sages are often de-| just arrived. 1 could discern immediately the great traits of 
lineated with their fingers resting upon various portionsof their | genius—the bitter sareasm—the overwhelming energy—which 
visage. Sterne, according to phrenologists, has his upon the | characterize this eminent man, in his strongly marked features. 
organ of wit. Franklin has his thumb always turned up un- | And, if L had not been introduced to him, l should have marked 
der his left jaw, although we never heard him accused of gar-| jim at once asa distinguished character. Among the ladies, 
rulity. Bonaparte has his hands folded upon his breast—yet| were the Princess of Orleans and her attendants, and the 
who ever thought it owing to the heart-ache? Byron laid his} Countess of Blacas, and others of the nobility. A duchess at 
hand upon the ‘ocean’s mane,’—denoting an aqueous predilec- my left, (L have forgotten her name,) hada look as haughty 
tion, quite inconsistent with his potatory moods. But when | and condescending, as if she felt the length of her gencalogy. 
my picture is taken, I will have my fore-finger nicely fitted to| She seemed displeased at every body being introduced to her.— 
the ridge of my nose, Looking tponit, who will not distoVer | But there was One, young and beautiful—so beautiful that 1 
the quiet, reflecting man—one willing to plunge his proboscis} could not (with all iny efforts) keep my eyes from her—and I 
into every thing—who loveth not to scent out trouble! ‘he | observed that more than once she reciprocated my anxious 
care which is taken of my nose, will of itself be prima facie! glances. 1 felt pleased at being the object of her attention. — 
evidence in its owner's behalf. “What an elegant creature!” thought 1; “what sweetness and 

“I was sent, like most other boys, at an carly age, to school; | simplicity of expression! How strange that, brought up amid 
but my talents remained tacog. for some time. 1 was not look-| the refinement of a court, she should maintain all the innocence 
ed upon as any thing out of the usual course. My teacher, a) of the dove! Noone can hope, unless by some interposition 














gentleman of the old school, prided himself on his nasal pow-| of Heavenin hits favor, toknow her and not to love her.’ In 
ers—a half pound of snuff per diem being considered rathe r| the midst of this rapture, and just at the moment when I had 
short allowance, especially when examining us in mathemat-) become enchaince, by the eyes of another lady opposite, Sir 
ics: then, pinch after pinch was inhaled, ad injinitum. No-| Henry dissipated the charm, by informing ine that these were 
body ever knew what became of it. His nose was bent over | courtezans! ‘The cloud burst from over my eyes, and I saw a 
likea French bugle, and had much the same twang. A {ter | group of the ugliest wretches I ever beheld betore."—Familiar 
solving a difficult problem, then, and then only, would he blow | Leaves from Europe. 
his nose. His fashion was, to told up his red silk *kerchiet, 
four double, (paradoxically speaking,) place the thumb of his| 
left hand, cautiously guarded, upon the left nostril, and blow! | 
The right side was the finest tenor you ever heard: then would ! 
he change for the bass of the left; and having thus given us! 
the two parts, with variations, separately, he would ‘pull out! 
stops,’ and sound both at once. Heavens! what an organ!— sginntgne nay : f 
The windows would ratthe—the papers on his desk fiy about | part of the Prov siant Christendom for the propagation, explan- 
like feathers—while the color mantled to his cheek, with ex- | #ou, and defence ot religion, ‘The Sunday-school enterprise 
citement, and his specks bobbed up and down, like the beam | !8 0b¢, specially, that must produce a powerful effect upon 
of a steam engine. I listened with admiration. 1 watched | the religious character of the coming age. When I look, too, 
all his preparations. I gave due heed to his fingering. ‘he | #t the success that is attending individual effort; when I see 
very folds of his handkerchiet were closely imitated. I was | one Or twomen gathering coadjutors around them, and effect- 
somewhat doubtful of my untried powers, but genius is often | 1%, alinost at a single blow, the abolition of the slave-trade; 
headlong; and one day when the old Fellow had worked out a| @#ther searching out the prisons of a whole country, and cor- 
long and intricate sum for one of the elder boys, 1 saw him | recting the evils ot theirdiscipline; and another penetrating the 
preparing for his customary triumphal flourish. I followed | frighttul mass of vice and poverty in the crowded city, and 
step by step—I gave my head the properelevation. ‘Inlinked Showing, both by argument and experiment, that that most 
sweetness, long drawn out,’ came his quavers on the tenor.— | hopeless of all cases is not hopeless; and then when 1 turn to 
I followed suit. A momentary pause succeeded. © ?'I’ was but, the success of re ligious efforts, on a large scale—especially, 
the echo,’ thought he—my heart beating mean time violently. when I conte mplate the most unlooked-for and most delightful 
He roared out the bass; but mine was undeniably the loudest, | progress of the temperance reform—I hear on every side the 
He paused again. He was evidently irritated. The impu-| Voice of encouragement, as it italready sounded the trumpet 
dence was nothing—but that a mere boy should essay to com- of victory overall the powers of sin,and vice, and complice- 
pete with him, in his favorite science, stung his pride. He ted evil. 
| prepared his last and most sonorous blast. He took along| ‘And yet beneath all this visible action, I see a still deeper 
| breath. SodidI. Hestraightened himself up fora great ex- |) work that is going on in the heartsof men. Literature is ta- 
| ertion, and looked at me over the top of his spectacles. I was| king a deeper religious tone than it has ever before taken. 
| hot to be daunted—but casting back a glance of defiance, kept ; Moral instruction, whether proceeding from the chair of the 
| my handkerchief to my nose; at lengh he thundered again.—} philosopher, or the pulpit of the preacher, is at length sound- 
1 cannot deny it—it was terrific. Yet itis due to the cause of | ing the depths of the human heart, and pouring light upon its 
truth to state, that mine was, beyond compare, the loudest.—! awful and unfathomable mysteries. ‘Thousands of minds that 
The effect of two such human instruments, blown simulta-| stood aloof from religion, have entered intocommunion with it, 
neously, was astounding. Some glass was broken—the: have felt its power, and found it to be joy and life to them. 


THE AGE, 


‘Acan, the present is an age of religious enterprise. It is 
only necessary to refer for proot to the numerous, the almost 
innumerable societies that are formed and forming in every 
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Amidst the claimsof different sects for converts—about which! accuracy: Tama sad bungler at dates, and my library boasts, * "Cause, Sa, Mr. W—, the ‘keeper,’ has busted, S 
I care but little in the comparison—amidst these contending | 


claims, I see 7 98 Tar pre hend, one thing to cheer them all—one 
great revival ofreligionin Eugland,in Germany, in France, and 
in this country—one deep, or at least decpening, lupression ot 
the indispensableness of this principle to compose social difli- 
culties, to guarantee public order,and to satisty the otherwise 
insatiable cravings of the human heart. liad 
itsreign; skepticism has had its reign, and faith has come, tnd 
it is yet more fully tocome. And by faith, now, Pdo not mean 
acquiescence ; I do not mean the repeating of a ereed ; but J 
mean the faith of the heart. And I firmly believe, that no age 
of the world everevineed so mueh as the present ot this taith— 
this rational religions conviction. ‘There is an extended and 
growing sense of the indispensable necessity of religion to 
human welfare. The old idea that religion was necessary to 
the state—that is, a useful stat 
faith only was necessary ty 
that is—how far were these states of the religious principle, 
from that vital eonvietion of its value thatis now establishing 
itself in the reason and moral sensibility of mankind! How 
much unconscious skepticism was there in those days, that 
wore the form of religion! France, that has found her way 
through a worldof religious ecremonics to no religion at all, is 
now ina much fairer way to faith than she ever was betore.— 
There is far more true religion inthe churches, and universi- 
ties, and common schools of Germany, than there was on thy 
battle-fields of her toly Wars.) England is manitestinga reli- 
gious spirit, beyond all example in herhistory., And Lantisure 
that ourown country is not belind in preots of this grand ten- 
dency of modern civilization. Religion ts more and more 
taking a place Ihe that whieh serence holds in the world, as 
boing the result of cuquiry, and rational convietion, Letit take 
ite right place, and it will be iupossible thatitshould decline— 
it will be as maipossible thatit should not advance—as the same 


Superstition has 





engine—the old dogma that 
Atinomian dog 


alvation—the that, 


things are impossible of scienec, of art, or of the ordinary 
prudence of lite. And Tam firmly persuaded, that religion 
never had so strony a hold upon the eivilized world, since its 
nations rose from barbarism, superstition, and idolatry. 

In all this, I am sensible that bam ¢ XpPressing opinions quite 
atvariance with those of our modern alarmists. Weare told, 
that all faith and reverenee are dying out of the werld—that 
every thing holy and venerable is svon to be trodden under 
foot of the profane multitude; that the lower classes are rising 
against the higher, the peasant against the noble, the ignorant 
against the wise, the poor against the meh; and that as popu- 
lar formsof voverninent are viving them the controlling power, | 
they will wield itin licentious retaliation and wild disorder; 
and that, infinesanother flood of barbarism, bearing slaughter, 
rapine, and anarehy in its course, will overwelm the world.— 
This exclusiy 
seem, wight, someot it, be spared tor their masters, 


and exceeding dread of the people, it docs 
The des-! 
potism ot the few, whether kings, nobles, or superiorsot what- 
ever kind,is obviously to be teared, because their interests are 

notidentical with those of the many. "That the many should 
deliberately set about oppressing “or destroying themselves, 
seems hot quite so clear a case tor the 


jealousy, or apprehension, 


exercise otf reasonalbl 


There is danger, doubtless, to be apprehended from the as- 
cendancey and rule of the many. 


But this dangcr secms to be 
lessened by two or three 


considerations, that may justly be 
adduced,also, as strengthening my general areument iu favor of 
the hopeful prospectsot the world. 
! i 

One is, the awakened caution of the world on this very sub-| 
ject. The very alarmists give us eneonragement WY o> clacvsalal 
not be sate withoutthem. We would not lose the tory parts 
from the world, tor any consideration. The popular movement 


of the age needs an opposition, In tinc, our hepes are 





any are begin- 
ning to fear. 

One of the greatest oceasions for : . 
that nobody was alarmed. We seemed tothink we had noth- 
ing to do but tomake orations, and sing anthems, and eelebrat 
fousts, in praise of liberty, Butat length, aniucdst the deelinin 
tonesof that old and childish boasting, a voice of eaut 
of doubt has broke ingand itis waxing louder and lo 
io a singular fact, that, at thismoment,in the two treest cor 
tries in the world, Enuland and America, the number ot tors 
tainkers is daily inereasing—the number of those, | mean, 
who think that woveruinent shoul themed, and the 
popular will restrained—the number of sober and eautious 
men, who think that all great changes, to b t 
gradual, and that the popular mass should be held back rather 
than hurried forward. ‘Plis tact may held up to us, 1 know, 
with an air of triumph, by the enemies of fr ustitutions; 





arm, sone yeurs ago, was, 











d hve stren 


safe, tiust be 


but really there could be nothing so much 
want of this very fact. If there was no fear, t repeat, there 

would be no saicty. Tf wewere all slee pity, in a situation 

which demands the most jealousand vigilant watch, we should 
of course be lost. No, this fear that is springing up on every | 
side, so long as it does not degenerate into pusillaninity, or! 
despair, is asign and promise of good, 


runst us, as the 


Nations, in proportion 
as they are free, are, like individuals, put upon their own moral 
reaponsibilty, and an essential eleme 

bility, torender itsate,istear. A nation entering intoa battle,) 
perhaps, should not tear; but a nation entering into this moral | 
conflict, should tear—must tear—or it will be inevitably lost’—!} 
Rev. Orville Dewy, on * The Prospects of the Age, : 


tot all such responsi- 


ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON, | 


*Approros of Napoleon. LTremember hearing trom somebody, | 
or reading insome book, or pamphlet, or newspaper—bear with | 
me, kind reader, in this incertitude, tor I have forgotten all the} 
particulars—an anecdote of him, that seems to be worth pre-! 
serving—or perhaps | should rather say reseuing—trom the ob- 


livion to which itis rapidly hastening. It finely illustrates on 


| itself in re 


presence of his free nd, the Empere r. His first glanee conve ved! 


and nervous, resticss action. 


| here, 


fora pilot,’ quot 
board}? was my next question. 
' was the answer, a 
there wasagale, ituever was calculated to last more than twenty 
minutes; thatspace of time was likewise the estimated dura-. fined for debt at Bopal, and that this affectionate creature had 
tion of a calin; and one poor fellow, blue-and-white with; the courage to enrol herself as a common soldier, and to pet 

actire sea-sickness, was told to keep good heart, for it might sist in exposing her person to the dangers and difficulties of & 
notlast more than twenty e gen 
York, and, after numerous provoking delays, had become fairly , cient to procure his liberation, 


=== 
Riga : ‘ “ay and the 
s‘eriff has issued his sash-a-rarrar, and the red tlag is out 0° the 
‘hus ran the tale. One of the delenus, whom the atirupt! winder, and they’re gwvin’ to sell all out, Sa!’ “Well, whey 
res imaption ot hostilities atte rthe short peace ot— I ilsit. was it? must I go? > 6W hy, Sa, I - pect you'd better be eittim aWay 
found a wanderer upon the Freneh soil, tor his greater mistor-| in about twenty minutes!’ “And thus,” (continued Mathews, i; 
tune, was an Englishman of fare fortune, and somerank above! his tretful, querulous manner,) ‘thas it been ever since I set my 
that of a mere private gentleman—but whether knight, baron, | foot in America. You'd hardly believe it, vet L have but jus: 
or baronet, is more than [ean remember. He was a widower,! returned trom calling to see an old trie nd, whu was very kind 
with an ouly child, a daughter. He had become personally | to me on my former visit. “Where is Mr. B——?* said I, to 
known to the Emperor, when First Consul, and a certain de-| the servant, ‘Le is dead, >ir!’ “Dead?—dead! How long 
wree of friendship had sprung up between them, This triend-| since did he decease?” “I should think about twenty minutes 
u g ul i : 
ship was in some sort renewed, when the Englishman became! Sir? was the answer. “In short,” (concluded the inimitable 
an involuntary resident of the Freneh capital; the rigors of; mime,) “there is nothing that cannot be, and is not done, in 
detention and surveillance were much sottenedin his behalt,! the United States, intwenty minutes!” "—Editor’s Table, 

and he wasolten a partaker of the Emperor's hospitality—not 


not a *Cronology.”? 


’ 





indeed at the formal lerees and sofrees of the palace, but in’ pri-| = = = = 
vate and familiar visits, of which Napoleon was fond, and to} MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
the enjovinent of which he appropriate das much ot his time 3) 

as could be spared from the immense number and magnitude} —— - : —————— 
of his burdensome imperial occupations. The Enghshiman 
was disereet, aud the monarch condescending; their lele-a-letes | 
were, therelore, not infrequent, and beth parties seemed to 


——— 
— 


=== 


THE YANKEE CHARACTER. 


Extract from an address before the Agricultural Society gt 

take pleasure in their repetition. Northampton, by John Todd: ss 
The child of the Englisman had been placed at a school inj ‘There isone traitin the character of New-England people 
one of the provincial towns; but he solicited and obtained peculiar tothem. Itis the ardent, unquenchable love of moe 
from his imperial friend permission for her to join him at! ney; money the Yankee must and will have. On that he fixes 
Paris. He received intelligence of her setting out, aecompa-| his eyes with a gaze ever burning and eager. Sometimes 
nied by a faithful domestic; but days passed away, and she} you will find him chasing the whale, trapping the beaver on 
came not to lighten his solitude. His annie ty and alarin gain-| the raft on the St. Lawrence, on the peddler’s cart among the 
ed strenath, day after day, until at length they drove himalimost) mountains, watching the machinery which every moment turng 
totrengy. dle implored leave to proceed in search of her, and) out a button, ora roll of cloth. Sometimes you will see him 
it was granted; but the search proved unavailing. Ile was) seeking money by marriage ata distance—and I believe this 
nabled to trace her some distance on her journey to the capt-) isthe only way in which he honestly acquires it, while at the 
il, but at a certain point, all indications disappeared, and he | same time he looses all self-respect. Thisleads him to inven. 
was driven to the miserable conviction that, in some mysterious tions and patents, and I regret to say it, sometimes to a species 
and unaccountable manner,she had perished. He returnded to’ of dishonesty which is well known by the name of wooden 
nutmeg selling. It also leads to many useful inventions—and 
‘The morning alter hisarrival, he was astonished by a sudden | in the words of the ballad which | ‘lately heard beautifully 


‘ 
t 


, lier 
Paris, almost heart-broken., 


| visit from an oflicer, at the head of a bedy of gens-d*arnics, | quoted: 


who arrested him inthe name of the Emperor. His tirst ¢ mo 
tion Was astonishiment—his second, indignation; and this was | 
nota little heightened, when the officer, with an unusual de-| 
ereeof harshness and brusquerie, announced to him that he was | 
accused of conspiring against the life of the Emperor, and that 
he was tu be contined, en secret, until the day of his trial betore 

a niilitury 


“If we the wooden nutmegs make, 
We make the cotton gin, sir.” 


Now, many, who most egregiously mistake our character, 
suppose thatall this springs trom ascliish, a cold and avaricious 
disposition; that it would be impossible for a race, in whose bo- 
sous there was a particle of anything but ararice,to be so 
‘His temper was naturally quick and ardent, and it ve uted | greedy for money. But this isnotso. The Yankee miserly! 

roaches, exclamations, and perhaps a few oaths—) What mean these schools, these colleges, these seminaries of 
learning seattered all over New-England—the glory of this or 
any other land! Is there a spot on earth where money is s0 
freely and abundantly given to these and to kindred objects as 
in New-England? Miserly! Show our community a great and 
noble enterprise of a public nature,and see if there be a peo- 





COU SslOon. 


but asthey were uttered in English, the y seemed to produce | 
no effect on the olficer. He was placed in a carriage—the 
blinds were drawn—and the horses started at full speed. | 
‘After riding some distance, but in what direction the prison | 
ercould not determine, by reason of the closeness of the veh | 





cle, it stopoed sudde nly—a bandage was drawn over his eves, | ple on earth who will be so generous—more noble—more sub- 
and he wasledintosome building; but whether the Concierge-| lime in theiracts. 

ricg or the Bieetres he could only conjecture, After traversing; And yvetit must be confessed that the Yankee loves money, 
Various passages, insilenee, but brooding over his wrongs, and! and that he will have it—And what is the principle which 
ulmest | rr With indienation, bis progress was arrested, 


p moves hint inall this? will tell vou—it isan inborn, unquench- 
s removed trom hiseyes, and he found himselt in} able, irresistible desire to be independent. Our sons from the 


| ° . - 
very cradle, breathe the air of independence—and we teach 


the blind wa 


mere wonder; but these whieh followed it, were glowing with | them to fear no man—to depend upon no man. It isto ratify 
anger, Which inereascd every moment. ‘The brow of Napo-; this love of independence that they rake the ocean and earth 
jleonm wore a cloomy frown, but the heart of the Englishman} tor money. Now I would not have them possess less of this 


was too ijull of wrath to quail even before that feartul sign;! 
It was but reileeted trans hie own bold trone. 
exelainscd—but befere he could add another word, a door was | 


flung open, and his bloomi 


spirit; 1 would shew them that they can gratify it by staving at 
“Pyrane!' he} howe. Letthe « nterpriee which ine Apended in subduing the 
forests, and cuduring the fevers of our new country, be expen- 
ded upon the waste hills and unsubdued vallies at home, and 
New-England would be a gardensand we would havea popus 
lation, I hesitate not to say, of ten to one. 


ne child bounded, all lite and loveli-! 
in 


ess, into mst! Amezeuent and hap him | 


Or Gh i d ess made 
dumb; and Napoleon, smiling as nove but him could smile,| 


Try then to raise 


turned toleave the room, wil the standard of farming by subduing our soil,and you keep 


h thesingle remark: “Jov and sur- 


prise would have turned sour braing it was better te prepare our youth at home. Till this is done, and till our young men 

vou forthe sheek, by rousing you to anger. cunsee that they can live here, and be inde pendent, they will 

‘The surprizing ssill ot Fouche*s sarmidons had been eal-! go off. They ought to go off. Now there is a great mistake 

led tute exe loyment by the Emperor's comm ind, and had sue-) among farmers, which has a bearing on this point; and that is, 

ceeded in discovering che ehild—but how, or where, 1 have | they covet too much land. Almost all our farms are proba- 

torgotten.’—Ollapodiana, bly from four to ten timestoolarge. A farmer never feels that 
he has got land enough. 


He adds ‘field to field, does not half 
subdue or manure what he has got, and still wants more. One 
| of tie most productive and profitable farms I ever saw, contain- 

ed but fourteen acres. It was every inch subdued, improved, 
and manured; and the owner is what we call a very thrifty, if 
not a rich man—while his neighbor, who skims over three hun- 


TWENTY MINUTES. 

‘Or all actors, we believe Marnews will be the most posthu- | 
nous, ii we may sospeak. Ile has gone, and we shall see him’ 
> but we doubt not thatin the mind’s eve of thousands 


Hho are 





| 4 : 
: | dred acres, and works full as hard, grows poor.’ 

le Is acting su During lis late visit to America, the correct- ht “ 15 $ poor 

nessot lus tures did not at first impress us; but their pertect | 

nature is coutinually flashing upon us, tn the intercourse of) FEMALE WARRIOR. 

everveday life. A look—a tone—a rmdiculous affectation—will 


bring him again before us, more palpably, if possible, than the 
imitations ot Reve, wale are excel 
| 


Mr. Brovenron givesan interesting aecount of a young fe- 
ni—especiaily the g4it,! male, who served in Scindia’s army, undiscovered, for two of 
wlppropos of Mathews: we have three vears, It was observe d that she always dressed her own 
heard w cliaracteristic anecdote ef uim, which we will relate! dinner, any ate it, and performed her ablutions by herself; but 

“When Lwas about leaving Liverpool for America,’ | not the slightest suspicion of her sex was entertained, till it 





said he to a professional triend, just before he left this country, ; was discovered by the curiosity of a young comrade, who fol- 
*lasked the Yankee captain, as we were [ving in the stream,’ lowed her when she went to bathe. 
what detained us, that we were not off? £ 
Mail, Sir.’ 
tv minutes,’ was the reply. r 
on board; and we had moved buta little distance, when there! in which she belonged. To the honor of every party be it re- 
was another stop. 


After this, she continued 
to serve for some montis, resolutely declining the patronage of 
‘in about twen-| Scindia’s consort, who proposed to receive her into her family 
In an hour or two, the mail came | as well as the offers of that Prince to promote her in the corps 


' 


tle answered, *The 
L inquired when it was expected L 


“What is this tor?” said J. 
b ! 


‘Weare waiting, corded, than when her sex was revealed, she experienced only 
h the master. 


“How long before he will be on; increasing respect and attention from her comrades; not an 
‘In about twenty minutes,’, individual presuming to utter a word that might iusult her, oF 
cain; and so it was all the way over. it >reathinga doubt that could effect her reputation, 

It was at length discovered that she had an only brother con- 











ninutes! When L arrived in New- military life, with the generous idea of raising money suff 


When Scindia was informed 


portion of his intinitely-diversitied character; and I marvel! established at my lodgings, there comes me up a waiter, in hot) of this circumstance, he ordered her discharge to be made out 
that it hag escaped the notice or the researches of ail his biogra-| haste, with: ‘Mr. Mathews!—Mr. Mathews!—you can’t stay | and furnished her witha letter to the Nabob of Bopal, warmly 


phers, culogists, critics, and censors. I must be forgiven, if, 
in recalling it, I should be guilty of a lapse from historicai! 





| here not no longer, Sa!’ 


“Why! you villain!” **Cause you! recommending both herself and her brother to his favorable 


can’tSa!? “What isthe matter?—the reason !—why can’t 1?! notice and protection. 
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USES OF CONFIDENCE. 


Here I may remark, that courage and activity, unless com- 


pined, are of little avail in military matters. Activity with- | 
age, will only make a man run away the faster; and | 


out cour ; he 
courage cannot be brought properly to bear without activity, 
The two qualities are to each other as weight and velocity in 
mechanics. Dut atter all, confidence is the soul of battle.— 
The body which possesses the most confidence on coming to 
the charge will be successful. In the whole course of my 
military career, 1 never saw two bodies of any size cross bayo- 
nets. 
Maida; but it will require stronger evidence than | have yet 
seen tomake me believe it. Beiore sucha collusion takes place 
oneside always gives way; and I hold itasa maxim in war- 


fare, that if one body will stand still, another of equal size | 


willnot come upto it. Any body who has seen a charge by 
the best troops, will be convinced of this fact. Betore the as- 
sailing body arrives within twenty paces of their enemy it 
will be tound to be divided into three parts: the first compos- 
ed of vour rash, care-devil fellows who outstrip their compan- 
jons; the next of your steady hands who will do their duty 
and no more; and the last, of those who would stay behind if 
they could. ‘They are, in fact, something hke a pack of 
hounds in tull ery. The foremost dog do as much mischief by 
overrunning the scent as the hindmost by lagging. Fear is 
the most powerlul of human passions; and is more evinced than 
the world generally supposes. We hear of armies and corps 
‘covering themselves with glory ;’ but we seldom hear of their 
covering themselves from the fire of the enemy. Yet doubt- 
less any man Who has seen much service has observed more of 
fear than of courage—witness the difficulty often experienced 
in getting men from under cover into an exposed situation.— 
what stopping and bobbing, and running back! Indeed I have 
seena great deal more to make me ashamed of my species 
than proud of it. Individuals may be found, certainly, in 
whom tear seems scarcely to exist; but in bodies it is always 
very apparent. It it not, however, your hair-trained tellow 
who is the most courageous. I have observed that those who 
have the least thought of danger generally display the most 
fear when the dangercomes upon them. ‘The man is best pre- 
pared to do his duty who has given the subject the most thought 
andI myself have found that the actual presence of danger 
was less distressing than the anticipation of it.—Blackston’s 
Twenty Years in fetirement. 





RUSSIAN MERCHANT AND HIS FAMILY. 


We see here the Russian merchant in all his glory. He still 
belongs, indeed to a caste separate from that of the nobility, 
but he is no longer ashamed of it. He does not live ina city 
of the nobles, where he must find himselt the slave of their 
wants and wishes; fur the number at Moscow is comparatively 
small, and they are in general invested with su much histurical 
dignity that the reverence they demand involves no degrada- 
tion. Thisidea asumes no form in the merchant’s brain, but 
he is conscious of it notwithstanding. He begins to talk of 
this ordor.?. Ou great occasions he walks majestically through 
the streets in a uniform covered with gold lace; for the emper- 
or, with a far-sighted policy worthy ot Peter the Great himself, 
has offered a premium upon pride. 
rarely seen in the streets; but when she is, you make room 
for her with involuntary respect. She is dressed in a robe of 
silk orsatin so rich in the materials, and so exquisitely delicate 
or sogorgeously bright inthe color, that it might serve for a 
queen. Her iace is beautiful, for she is painted with such art 


[have heard that such a thing occured at the battle of | 


The merchant's wite is} 











| BYRON AND DANTE. 
| ‘I wave been in lovea great many times,’ said Byron, “but 
T always had a low opinion of women!? This remark from 
such a manas Byron, startled me, and I could not avoid ex- 
| pressing my surprise, adding, “that such a declaration would 
| not be believed by his fair readers.” But he persisted in the 
assertion, and asked me if I thought Raphael had a very exalt- 
‘ed notion of the sex, because he painted so many graceful and 
; engaging female figures?’ “As a proof of hisactual taste and 
discernment in female matters,” added Byron, “look at his 
Fornarina, the idol of his affections, a strapping country hoy- 
/den—as fat, coarse, and unsentimental in looks, as one could 
i desire. but, after all, as to woman, there is no living with 
them nor without them.’ 

Dante, he observed, could not have been possessed by any 
| very deep-rooted passion for his Beatrice, inasmuch as he mar- 
jricd Gemma Donati within a year after her death. “Dante,” 
‘said Byron, “it is a favorite wih me: there are many 
| points in which 1 resemble him. He wasa good hater; wit- 
| ness the truculeney with which he has cut up his enemies in the 
‘Divina Commedia. He was exiled from his home—he never 
' ceased to remind his countrymen of their failings, and his mis- 
| fortunes were the cause of his poetical fame; tor had he pass- 
| ed his life as a magistrate of Florence, his grand poem never 
| would have been written. Last, though not least, he separat- 
}ed from his wife. [ do not know whether it will fall to my 
; lot to die an exile like him, though in my present temper of 
'mind, I feel little inclination to avoid sucha fate. ‘The kind- 
,est that an Arab could express was, “May you die among your 
| friends.” But the refinements of modern civilization have put 
in our mouths the equally fervent ejaculation of, “Save me 
from my friends.’ ” 

His countenance fell at these words, and I perceived that 
thoughts, not the most agreeable, had been stirred up by this 
dart of the conversation. 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S OPINION OF COLERIDGE. 


Ir there be any man of grand and original genius alive at 
this moment, in Europe, it is Coleridge; nothing can surpass 
the melodious richness of words which he heaps around his 
images—images which are not glaring in themselves, but 
which are always affecting to the very verge of tears, because 
they have all been formed and nourished in the recesses of one 
of the most deeply musing spirits that ever breathed forth its 
inspirations in the majestic language of England. Who that 
ever read Genevieve can doubt this? That poem is known to 
all readers of poetry, although comparatively few of them are 
jaware that it is the work of Coleridge. 
| throughout, the finest that has been produced in England since 
;the days of Shakspeare and the old dramatists. The old dra- 
| matists, and Coleridge, regard women with far higher rever- 
encc—tar deeper insight into the true grandeur of their gen- 
tlencss. I do not think there is any poet in the world who ev- 
er touched so truely the mystery of the passion as he has done 





| 
| 
| speaks of 
Her voice— 
Her voice, that even in its mirthful mood, 
Hath made me wish to steal away and weep. 





A SHORT LECTURE ON HEADS. 


In one of the lunatic asylums of France, there is a maniac 
| who is laboring under an interesting delusion. 





Hlis love poetry is, | 
) 


jin Genevieve, and in that other exquisite poem where he | 


His -erious im- 





COBBETT’S HABITS. . 


| _ Tue late Mr. Cobbett in his diet was extremely frugal and 
jsimple,and fastigiously regular in his hours, rising with the 
|sun or before; and retiring to bed by nine. He used to say, 

Two young 








‘no honest man ought to be up later than ten.’ 
|gentlemen, who attended him as secretaries, alternately rose 
jut about three or four o’clock .in the morning to write while 
jie dictated, which he usually did while pacing the room back- 
i wards and forwards, paying regard to the puntuation parenthe- 
|ses, &c. all in the same breath, so that the matter needed no 
turther correction for the press. He would not permit any al- 
ternation in the domestic arrangement during his stay at 
Landguard, but seemed studious to conform to all existing 
regulations, good humoredly over-ruling any proposal to con- 
jsult his ease or comtort. ‘The room in which he slept looking 
|into the farm yard, his host expressed a fear that he might be 
disturbed too early in the morning by the noise of the cattle and 
poultry. Mr. Cobbett quashed the objection by saying, the 
were but a poor farmer who would allow his live stock to be 
up before him.’ 





WEN OF LETTERS AND MEN IN POWER. 


ALL men in power are jealous of the pre-eminence of men 
of letters; they feel, as towards them, conscious of inferior 
power, and a sort of misgiving that they are, indirectly, and 
against their own will, mere instruments and agents of higher 
| intellects. 
| Men in power, for instance Lord Cartlereagh, are conscious 
of inferiority, and are yet ashamed to own, even to themselves, 
the fact, winch is only the more evident by their neglect of 
men of letters. Soentirely was Mr. Pitt aware of this that he 
would never allow of any intercourse with literary men of emi- 
nence; fearing, doubtless, thatthe charm which spell-bound 
his political adherents would, at least for the time, fail of its 
effect.—Coleridge. 











THOUGHT APART FROM LANGUAGE, 


I BELIEVE that processes of thought might be carried on inde- 
| pendent and apart from spoken or written language. I do not 
jin the least doubt, that it language had been denied or with- 
held from man, or that he had not discovered and improved that 
mode of intercommunication, though, as thought would have 
been a process more simple, more easy, and more perfect than 
at present, and would both have included and evolved other 
and better means of its own manifestations, than any that ex- 
ist now.—Coleridge. 








A MiIs' Oo ACCOUNT. 
1 was once dining in company with some old members of 
Parliament, now dead, who related a number of anecdotes, of 
which 1 relate only this:—‘Mr. Pitt, once speaking in the 
House of Commons, in the early part of his career, of the 
| glorious war which preceded the disastrous one in which we 
lost the colonies, called it the last war. He took no notice, 
and soon after repeated the mistake, he was interrupted by a 
general ery of “The lost war but one! the last war but one!’ — 
'S{ mean, sir,’ said Mr. Pitt, turning to the Speaker, and raisin 
| his sonorous voice, *l mean, sir, the last war that Britons woul 








that one requires to approach ve y close indeed to discover the pression is, that he was beheaded during the revolution, and |wish to remember!’ whereupon the ery was instantaneously 
counterfeit; and herdark bright eyes wander about, or rests | that another person’s head has beea substituted for his own,— ‘changed into an universal cheer, long ‘and loud.—The Origi- 
upon yours, with all the curiusity which is natural in recluse. | Hypochondriacs have ere now fancied themselves hand-organs, ewer 5 
In order that you should not mistake her for a noblewoman, | arucles of household furniture, or steatn-engines—to say noth- . 
she wears upon her head a little sad-colored silk hankerchiet, |ing of beasts, birds, and reptiles. Some have imagined them- 
put on with such artful simplicity, that the very ties are con- | selves to be trogs embedded in stone; others, that they were 
cealed. ‘The merchant's son is a tall, good humored looking | sheets of glass, and would break to pieces (being cracked) if ee ERS yy eee ee 
fellow,sometime with a smoothly shaven chin, and sometimes they attempted to move. ‘These are extreme cases; but that | Ata bell w on sod tes cesceiblaiatings tes gP who. 
with a little beard that offers a compromise between his own | of the guillotined maniac applies, with some small variation, | f the any ee bie le ou tan culen, Shek. an with pin 
modern taste and his sire’s antique prejudices, He wears no|toa far larger class of persons than may be supposed. ‘To when be Sage: ue ge po Mawes Pane ns i warmed with 
sash, and his catten begins to sneak stealthily into the Euro-, meet a man, on the outside of a lunatic asylum, who believes | 20S not i er oo y oe : ns she enthiniostin hes pene 
ean frock. ‘Ihe merchant’s daughter is a fittle girl with a that he has another person’s head on his shoulders, is anything | 1s subject, and - ny Saag i ,. fected ey sat 1 j his 
meee bonnet, a muslin gown, and bishop’s sleeves. You) but uncommon, How many of ode-writers have belicved that with whine ut ee ee see orth difficulty 
can see with one eye that she reads French novels, and plays! they were severally possessed of tle head of Pindar? Where pememenay pals wee aig . ‘ad!! ’ y 
the piano, She does not walk beside her papa and mama, is the orator who hesitates to point to his own individual caput keep his wig upon his head.. 
but either after or betore them. Neither dues she take her, asthe head of Demosthenes? Scott’s head ison adozen pair of 
brother’s arm. She hasa pensive air, like one who thinks! shoulders at least; and there is more than one writer living 





PHRENOLOGY. 








ANECDOTE. 


much; and sometime, ina titof abstraction, will allow her eye 
to rest upon yours for half a minute ata time.—Rilchie’s St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow. 





COLERIDGE’S OPINION OF HIS OWN POEMS. 


Ir I should finish ‘Christabel,’ I should certainly extend it 
and give new characters, and a greater number ot incidents. 
This the ‘reading public’ requirc, and this is the reason that Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems, though so loosely written, are pleasing, 
and interest us by their picturesquencss. 

If a genial recurrence of the ray divine should occur for a 
few weeks, | shall certainly attempt it. I had the whole of the 
two cantosin my mind before I began it; certainly the first 
cantois more perfect, has more of the true wild weird spirit 
than the last. i laughed heartily at the continuation in Black- 
wood, which I have been told is by Maginn: it is in appear- 
ance, and in appearance only, a good imitation; I do not doubt 
but that it gave more pleasure, and toa greater number, than a 
continuation by myself inthe spirit of the two first cantos. 

The *Ancient Mariner’ cannot be imitated, aor the poem 

‘Love. They may be excelled; they are not imitable. 
_Tam glad you are now to see the Wallenstein for the first 
ume, as you willthen see a specimen of my ag attempt, 
during the prime manhood of my intellect, before I had been 
buffetied by adversity or crossed by fatality. ‘The ‘Remorse’ 
is Certainly a great favorite of mine, the more so as certain pet 
abstract notions of mine are therein expounded. 


‘who can boastof the indentical head of Milton. We are dai- 
‘ly introduced to illustrious members of the family of the 
Wrongheads, who have never yet been inside a lunatic asy- 
lum.—Court Journal. ; i 
| 


Kine Jamrs J. of England, went out of his way to hear a 
noted preacher. ‘The elergyman seeing the king enter, left 
his text to declaim against swearing, for which the king was 
notorivus. When done, James thanked him for his sermon, 
but asked him what connexion swearing had with the text. 
' REDEEMING THE TIME. He answered, ‘Since your Majesty came out of your way 

Ir those who are cceupied in the proper business concerns of through curiosity to meet me, | could not, in complaisance, de 
' life, and its severest toils, had really no time for study, then | less than go outof mine to meet you, 

/would the great mass of society be doomed to perpetual mental 
; degradation. But every man can spare at least one hour in 
twenty-four, for the improvement of his mind; and one hour P ’ ee } 
a day is equal to four in twenty; which, as faras time iscon-, A FARMER once hired a Vermonter to assistin drawing logs. 
cerned,is sufficient to complete as extensive and varied a The Yankee, when there was a log to lift, generally conirivee 
course of study as can be pursued, from entering to leaving the | to secure the smallest end, for which the former chastised him 
university. With an hour at his command, in every day, (and | and told him always to take the butt-end. Dinner came and 
‘often it might be two hours) each man has the principle and | with it a sugar-loat Indian pudding. Johnathan sliced of a 
| power of freedom in his own bosom; and will be a nobleman | generous portion of the largest part, and giving the farmer a 
and gentleman, a scholar and philosopher, though he toiled at) wink, exclaimed, “always take the butt-end.’ 
, the desk or shop, or in the field, for tis support—Freedom of | 
| the Mind. 
| 








ANECDOTE. 





ADMIRAL LEE. 


A tetter from Lilley, (France) says:—*A great establish- Worn ag de! post pou gerenngitagee 2 yet a re 
ment is now erecting inthis city. Itis intended for spinning | very Tralny ye Agere ried. Sir, the sheet anchor has come 
\flax by machinery. Thus the great problem is solved, for down ~ ae aid pape Hai i think in sheet anchor is 

which the Emperor Napoleon offered a reward of a million of home? “indeec, ld be k wy - hee , devil would efay out 
a i aha 2: ieee mpeti ‘ith th En- in the right of it; on't know what the de y 
\francs, and we shall now enter into competition with th En 


ace < pre is. 
| glish, who eagerly buy up all the flax of the country’—Slar, | sucha night as this 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. Ilemp and tobacco quickly sell, 








= : SS, 
of the Arabsor Moors inthe beginning of the eighth century 
And hollow-ware just now goes well. and as the conquerors brought with them a taste for literatur, 


There’s no demand for flowing numbers— and science, the schools of Cordova and Grenada, during th 


EPISTLE TO A POCET’S SISTER. reignsof Abdurahman and his successors, became so celebrg. 


And Genius folds his wing, and slumbers: 
— . Tnsought are the Pierian Springs— 
‘Ts is no world,’ so Hotspur said, Unsought ar ie Pier t = 
For ‘tilting lips’ and «maimmets’ made; 
No longer in Love's myrtle shade 
My thoughts recline ; 


ted throughout Europe, that many Christian prelates were eop, 
Taste calls for more substantial things; tent toreceive from Mahometan doctors and philosophers tha 
Poets themselves take gin and brandy, information their own schools were incapable ot affording them, 


‘ , ° And heroes eat inolasses candy. In the Eastern empire during a period of eight hundred years 
I'm busy in the cotton trade, : : ; i : 2 2 ©are, 
And sugar line . learning experienced many of the vicissitudes and changes 
Suzi Ne. ‘ : a i i | , nad lt : ‘ 8, 
HaLLEcK’s * Lines toa Poet’s Daughter.’ Old times are changed, old manners gone; consequent upon numerous wars, and theological controversies 
' A Ce nt-pert ent World’s in its dawn. which, at different periods, shook the empire to its centre. 
A Lay, dear Fanny ?———Pity ’tis, A ‘vale of Tempe? now had we, 


But Poets now are things amiss. 


Notwithstanding, howéver, the difficulties it encountered, 
Change is the order of the time ! 


enough was preserved, in connection with the learning of the 
Moors of Spain, to shed a brilliant light upon the benighted re. 
gions of the West, at the period of the revival of letters, 


Ilow soona * good stock farm’? *t would be: 


For piping swains, and listening maids— 
-_ 
Who cares, for high and thrilling verse? 


Such as of old, to lisp of love 
The * builder of the lofty rhyme? 


And plight their faith, sought Tempe’s shades, 
















a Justinian, who reigned over the Exstern empire in the gsjx¢} 
Is only one remove from crime, While trom each stirring bough above, Sige ses pts let ~ 
; century from A. D. 527 to A. D. 555, was a prince of grea, . 
Or idiocy, which some think worse. And floating on the air, were heard : : wired... ful 
/ ; aia A talents and deep learning, and was ambitious of distinction ag q ri 
. ise Ollate the worid ati ) , le notes of inany a miinstrel-bird: . : . . 
So w flate tl {hath grown T} t t trel-bird , gi 
an eae a Phin Yr : philosopher, a poetand theologian. But, notwithstanding he 
That he who would be secn or known, —-Our * Tempe’s vale,’ instead of these, i . ; : i c ho 
r , . A avowed himself the patron of learning, he issued an edict order. | 
Need only show his purse. Would have a herdsman ‘neath the trees; sanip hools of Atl ad it f shel pe 
x * ° ° one ing ese s Athens to be cioseds; anc yy way she - 
If that be full, it matters not And, ‘stead of maid of Thessaly, fice a i ; f the : i “a af 
: “ ¢ 1 s > charge ¢ neonsis icy ic gave 
How come by, or by whom begot: To bear him pleasant company, ing himself from 3 ie charg ; 4# inconsistency, h gave as a as 
oe ; ’ reason for his edict, that Paganism was inculcated in the 
A talismanic pow’r hath it, His dog would slumber at his feet; ; wi 
- : ‘ lectures and instructions of the professors and teachers. Al. 
To make unfittest things most fit ! And ‘round would swell the ceaseless bleat : nbsp . ; Ww! 
, though in consequence of this edict, those ancient seats of 
: ; Of restless flocks; and, far and near, - . eee Ir 
Bards! Pocts! Fanny ?——~—What, to-day, Wiss Rati will leslie eines aad learning, where an Aristotle,a Plato, a Socrates and a Zeno ec 
: . ¢ e 10oW OTK > we a greet > ear; ' . . 
But ciphersin the world, are they? ail i in chalcites sill in teen Sila , taught, were closed, and the works of these ancient sages were oc 
/ \ f rthe s an unstrel-b x 
Stock-jobbers are the princes, now, | % ; ries , ? torn from theirappropriate seats, they were secretly preserved T 
be Proud Chanticleer’s stirill voice be heard. apa ee ; : ; 
T'o whom mankind, enraptured, bow. in the cells of the Asiatic monks, who were strongly attached to p 
Poets on rail-roads cannot work, Such, lady, is our boasted age. some of the ancient systems of philosophy, particularly of Aris. 1! 
Nor reach the ton by pickling pork; | Rail-roads and banks are ‘all the rage»? totle and Plato, To thisattachment may be attributed many 6] 
Nor shave the paper of the poor; | Eastward, the ery is all for ‘stocks,’ of the errors and corruptions which crept into the christian v 
Nor, haply, get a sinceure: | And purchasers run round in flocks; church. From these cells they were drawn in after times by £ 
Who thus can do, now till men’s eyes; | Pork and tobacco, here; below, the munificence of the family of Medicie, who spared neither ti 
And such, truc-hearted bards despise. | Cotton and sugar are ‘the go. labor nor expense in storing their libraries with ancient manu- j 
po a eeew The tallow from two well-ted beeves, scripts, which beeame the favorite studics of the distinguished ( 
te ie thy ere pater pity a | Is worth ten poets’ laurel leaves; men who flourished in the age, of Lorenzo the magnificent, t 
ath now no tottier lay than this. ; te 
sem . z y And one good roll of prime sole-leather, and Leo the tenth. P 
If Poesy’s light e’er burn’d in him, | “ ‘ ag? . . , 
as 68 ' } Worth all the Muses put together. Justinian was deeply versed in theology, and entered into ( 
ris all burnt out, or sadly dim. | : : Ph ae ; A : 
There still ar ts, it is true | Lad ke tl fi hi the theological disputes of the times with all the zeal that dis- 
rere § are moments, it is true, sdy—ask, therefore, anything : ea ee sears cat hile hi 
In which he fvels, and longs todo; = OL ABO ian beseiien tinguishes aeons of ourmodern controversialists 5 and, while his 
. 7” : ’ generals Belisariue and Narscs, were fiercely combating the 
But on this bread-and-butter earth, | Other than tor the bard to sing: aaa mae ; ‘ 7 , >. | 
S . ap as . 5 invaders of the empire, ke was as fiercely combating heretics, | 
What now are poets’ numbers worth? | His wing is soil’d—its plumage broken. : Sy aie ; : é 7 
a ea edad apes ese p | 3 €, ° or in the language of a historian of the times, he was ‘debating 
Jim Crow,’ *Oh Elush,’ or * Great Tom Thumb, Apollo’s wand is pow’rless now— y 
Can strike the boldest of us dumb. 






with reverend gray beards, and turning over the pages of eccle- 





We feel it but in ancient story; 















| siastical volumes.” These theological disputes long ¢dis 
. . ' } And from the song-god’s ample brow oldie ie , eeregen pt te har, disturbed 
These are not times for bard to sing, } I : Pies a td and divided the faith of the Eastern world. and, of course, the 
. Ss sone the shecn of o1den gory. nagl ot = . . : ° sito . ° ° 
Though rich his voier, and bright his wing. | 7 f the N aa writings of the period in which they were so hotly maintained, 
voices Nine are still ee F mr ; 
A hall-clad leg is ‘all the go,’ : voi ¢ it = - : i iiecatit partook mainly of their character and spirit. But the literae 
" , 5 ! ruecard Dut in Bid’s shadowy > . P ate . ae i . 
Which Madame Franc is proud to show; | at tae Ss in Maal Ll : ture of the reign ot Justinian was not altogether confined to 
. And dust sv aims we Sacret . c. . . ° P ° 
And whirling on one’s great big toe, say ; ; , theology. At this period flourished two distinguished men, 
‘ lhat wise-ones doubt of its existence. ' 
Will cause of cash areadier flow 






: <i ; namely, Triboman and Procopius. The former is represented 
nee “ : ee Castalia’s murmuring fount no more 
Than fire, or flood, or Sorrow’s plaint: 







asa man of most extensive learning, whose genius e 
With Clic’s cilvery cong iw chiming: cis hin tunities ar than an learning, whose genius embraced 
Indeed, each danscuse is a saint, _ _s Ae, * wt all the knowledge of the age, and to whom the Greek and Lat- 
. ; ; ; Those who, fill’d with its Voice of Yore, 
Whom brainless scribblers half adore, 






in languages were so familiar that he wrote with equal ease, 


z ‘ : Start for its long-neglected shore eR es Re 3 
And whiskered dandics bow before. | ? elegance and purity, in both, 


Uncheer’d,soon give thestruggle o’er— 






By order of Justinian he com- 
piled the celebrated works on jurisprudence, called the Code, 





What chance hath poet's brow, for bays? 
Present the world his lottiest lays, 






Unbless’d, soon tire of climbing. 





the Pandects and Institutes ot Justinian, to which the emperor 






: 7 The Poet's early hopes are dim— 
Nine-tenths are blind—four-tenths can't hear— | 





gave the force and authority of law, by an epistle prefixed to 

















; H This Cent-per-Cent World ’*s not for him. w. p. c.| them. Procopius was a professor of eloquence at Constantino- 
And half the rest, with callous sneer, ple, and was subsequently raised to the rank of Senator and 
Turn from the mental feast away— | : —————=== | Prefect. He accompanied Belisarius in his different warlike 
Scorning alike the bard and lay. | exhibitions, and was the authorof a history of : ow 7 
But place before them * buskin’d leg,’ ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PAPERS. the Pe ne Vandals and G “es _ aa 4 es me is piss with 
g sians, Vandals and Goths. e is also said to have writ- 
And Madame twirling on one peg, | = ra ——— ~ _ 






ten the private life of Justinian, in which he speaks very freely 
Vith naked arm, and bosom bare a as > enemies ae . 
With K . al be Cy LITERARY SKETCHES. of the character of the emperor. Several 
And white-wash'd neck, and borrowed hair— 





wr.ters of inferior 
reputation were contemporaries of the two above mentioned, 
whose works were collected and published at Paris in thirty- 
six volumes during the reign of Louis XIV . 
NO. I1I..sAGE OF JUSTINIAN. fe reget Lewis SE, 
; ever, are said to be of little value. 
And dress him in a red laced coat, 






Gods! how they crowd, and burn,and stare! | BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 





‘HISTORY OP LITERATURE.’ 





Or teach an ape some baby-trick, 





These works how- 







The events they narrate are 
: ; ethte — e suc ; 7 -| unimportant, and the stvle is loose ; inattractiv 
And give him hat, and plume, and stick— In this, and the twoor three succeeding members, I will at I . ct ents Sane unnetrertien. 


: ; ee paeioes: af the abate af : 
Or bring along a learned goat— tempt a cursory review of the state of literature in the Eastern 


















From the close of the r¢ ign of Justinian to the beginning 

Or anold negress, who, *tis said, | empire, from the beginning of the reign of the emperor es of the seventh a ntury shistory says but little of the progress 
Once combed a since much-honored head— | nian, inthe sixth century, tothat imps rtant epoch when the} o letters; and the long "ae with Persia, in the reign of Herac- 
Or, sight sublime! a human form ; sceptre of the Constantines was transferred to the followers of | litus, proved —s eee to the cause of |: arning, in conse- 
Which weighs a quarter ofa ton, Mahomet: when the standard of the cross which shad floated | quence aad the Geatracton of eeny valuable and extensive li- 
Or one which the insatiate worm, near a thousand years from the dome of Santa Sophia, was sup- braries. The reign of Heraclitus was disturbed by a new sub- 
Ere death, has fed and fatten’d on— planted by the crescent—an event which immediately prece-| Ject ot Seaiagent controversy, pe anew doctrine, which origi- 
Or mount a clown upon an ass, | ded, and isintimately connected with the revival of letters. nated with Theodore, bishop of Pharaw, in Arabia, called Mo 





And bid him ‘round a circle pass— 
Or, (think our friend deserves a rub?) 
Show up the Court of Belzebub— 
Or, glorious sight! but bring along, 
‘To dissipate our fears of woe, 
sine as oa noe | ged 
aot bade, tenia ks, | Europe, to which LI have adve rted ina preceding number. For- rete ot ore ee finally closed, and, in the language 
Or, better far than all of these! tunately, however, some attention was still paid to the litera-| of the sea the literature of the middle ages, (to whom 
A brace or two of learned fleas— | ture and science of the East, which was not so much harrassed| 1am mainly indebted for the matter of this article,) ‘the cloak 
| 
| 





It is well known to those conversant with literary history, that | otheletism, which maintained that there were two natures in 
in Western Europe, learning was greatly checked, in con- Christ, but so united as to form by their union only one person. 
nection with other causes, by the invasions of the Barbarians of Heraclitus espoused this doctrine, and soon all the weapons of 
ofthe North. They introduced their own peculiar laws, man- theological warfare were put in requisition. On this subject 
ners, and customs; and about this period commenced that men-| all the learning of the times was brought to bear, and little 
tal darkness which for centuries enveloped the greater part of else engaged the attention of the learned. 


























About this time the 


And you'll have patrons, many a dozen, by the inroads of the Barbarians as the West. It also attained| of 7 oe Men ners deemed, asit had been in for 
From city fon to country cousin. a high degree of refinement among the followers of Mahomet mer cays, ° are covering - the shoulders of the christian. 
in Spain and Arabia, notwithstanding the vulgar opinion that Philosophy, which included whatever was elegant in litera 

the religion of the Koran is inimical to the advancement of lit-} ture, being thus banished from the schools, the ‘veil of dark- 
. erature, science and the arts. Spain fell under the dominion| ness” spread wider, and literature degenerated into monkish 


Good sooth! the Poet's day is done: 
This is the age of pound and ton; 
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legends and ridiculous fables. The 
> . . . . 
ecclesiastical writers, consisted only of uninteresting theolo- 
gical tracts, in Which ‘a tranquil eloquence, and an affected 
pomp and splendor of st} le, and a perplexing obscurity formed 
the highest point of pertection.? 

i] 

Inthe eiguth century commenced that celebrated controver- 
ey, which, for many years disturbedthe peace of the empire, 
and perplexed the councils of the church. In the year 716, Leo, 
the Isaurian, whose life had been passed in camps, was invested 
with the imperial purple, and in an Assembly of senators and 
bishops he declared ‘that the making of images was an unlaw- | 
ful act, and their worship idolatry,’ and expressed his determina- 
tiontocheck the abusesto which the worship of images had 

ivenrise. The contest thus commenced, between the worship- 
pers and the breakers of images, was carried on with great vio- 
jence and rancor, and in the warfare thus waged many beauti- 
fy] monuments of ancient art andtaste, unconnected with reli- 
full ’ 
gious worship were destroyed. ‘The mandate of the prince, 
however, often met with violent resistance, and it often hap- 
pened that ‘when he commanded the image to be taken from 
afavorite cross, the man who undertook the work was furiously 
gsailed, crushed upon the «round and torn to pieces by frantic 
ass ? i 2 I ’ 

This contest continued during the reign of Leo, and 
‘ith but little interruption until A. D. 787, when the empress 

wl ! ’ } 

Irena declared herself the protectress of images, and the second 


women.’ 


council of Nice pronounced their worship to be agreeable to 
scripture and reason, to the fathers and councilsof the church. 
These unprofitable controversies were alike injurious to the 
peace of the church and the cause of religion, and inimical to 
the advancement of learning. ‘Frigid homilies, says Mo- 
sheim, ‘insipid narratives of the exploits of some pretended 
worthies, vain and subtle disputes about uncssential and trivial 
subjects, v¢ hementand bombastic declamations for and against 
the erection of images, histories composed without method or 
judgment, were the monuments of Grecian learning in this 
deluded age.” Itmay be remarked, however, that although 
the schools of philosophy were closed under Heraclitus, the 
study of Aristotle was revived in some of the schools, and the 
doctinesof Plato were cherished in the solitary retreats of the 
monastic orders. About the middle ofthe eighth century, John 
Damascenus, or John of Damascus, composed aplain and com- 
prehensive view of the doctrines of Aristotle, and gained many 
proselytes to his favorite system. He is, however, charged 
with having caused much mischief by mingling the doctrines 
of the Stagyrite with those of the orthodox faith, corrupting 
the principles of the gospel in many points, and rendering 
them perplexed and obscure in others. 


The ninth century was more auspicious to the cause of learn- 
ing, and a taste for lettersrevived. At thisperiod Nicephorus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was most conspicuous for his 
learning. 
chair, and the great mass of his contemporaries, his attention 


Unlike some of his predecessors in the patriarchal 


was directed to other subjeete than tho trifling theological 
controversies which Having been en- 
dowed by nature with talents of ahigh order, his chief study 
was toturn them to more useful and valuable purposes. He 
was the author of anumber of valuable works, the principal 
of which was an abridgement of history from A. D. 602 to A. 
D. 769. 


‘that his style has nothing superflous, nothing obscure; that 


employed other pens. 


Photius, a distinguished writerof a later period, says, 


the words are well chosen, and its general composition neither 
too diffuse nor too compressed,is might be expected in a scholar 
whose taste had been formed upon the best models... Eccle- 
siastical annals furnish us with the names of other men of learn- 
ing, but whose genius, talents, and acquirements, having been 
expended in idle and unprofitable controversies, shed but a fee- 

le light upon the literature of the times—I shall, therefore, 


pass on to the reignof Michael the stanmmerer, W. T. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF WRITERS. 


Manis the slave of opinion. ‘Opinion,’ says Gillies, ‘gov- 
erns the world, and isitself controlled by afew.’ In polities, a 
few leaders form the opinions of the many; and the same thing 
takes placein moral and physical science. This being true, 
it behooves every well-wisher of the human family to keep a 
sleepless eye upon the sources of opinion. Books are the re- 
positories of opinions, where thousands resort for influences to 
Operate on their own conduct, and those with whom they are 
associated. The responsibilities of writers are very great, 
andit islamentable that but few ever think of them. 

When a man is about to write a book, he should most se- 
riously interrogate himself as to his design and the probable 
correctness of the views which he means to advance. If he 
should discover that selfishness is his prompter, good sense and 
sound policy would alike condemn the undertaking. That this 
Course is not pursued by authors, is evident from the character 
and qualities of most of the works of this prolificage. As 


pounder of sound and wholesome truths. 


chaste hearts, to read many of the novels which the world ad- 


out shuddering and disgust. 


task, and fearlessly to expose the apparent design as well as the 
manifest influence of those works which fall under their in-| 
spection. 


It is a truth, that that large and pitiable class of writers who 
aspire to become fashionable, seem to care much less about the | 
opinions which their writings tend to inculcate, than for the | 
amount of admiration which they can gainthereby. Tobe} 
considered a brilliant writer, is much more frequently the | 
object, than to be regarded as the teacher and practical ex-! 


Let us look fora moment at our fashionable novelists. Is it 
not manifest that they care more about the applause that their 
leading scenes will win from rotten hearts, than they do for 
the approbation of sound minds? If this were not the case, 
they would ventilate their visions in the clear atmosphere of 
righteousness, before they would attempt to depicture them, 
It is impossible for the owners of discriminating minds and 


mires—the prurient offspring of diseased imaginations—with- 
In them, they discover nothing 
fair and lovely, on which their memories can dwell— instead of 
the fragrance which arises from beauty and truth, the pestife- 
rous damps of the charnel-house come upon them with the 
blights and damps of desolation and moral death. And what 
are the judgments of upright minds on such abominations? 
Most certainly unflattering to the writers. And it is the judg- 
mentof the good which must eventually obtain in regard to the 
merits of such productions. So soon as the unwholesome ex- 
citement, which an impure scene occasions, has subsided, and 
good sense returns to its power, men will discover that they 
have been imposed upon, and join in meteing out reprobations 
upon the profligate minds of the authors of such impositions. 
When a man sits down to the task of composition, and discov- 
ers that what he portrays must inevitably influence for evil, and 
will, for the sake of the temporary eclat which he will gain, 
persist in expending his powers uponit, he isto all intents 
a premeditated violator of what is holy and pure;—nay, far- 
ther, he is so far as his intiuence can extend, the graceless and 
insidious assassin of the very best interestsof man. Surely 
sucha mind must be enveloped in the fogs and dampsof moral 
disease—such a heart must be the dwelling place of vultures, 
which can subsist only on impurity—a den of foul and loath- 
some things, which taint and pollute every sensibility and 
breathe poison on every desire that emanates therefrom, If it 
be right that the seal of public reprobation should be fixed 
upon those who inactive life, ruthlessly assail the characters 
and the peace of others, is itnotalso right, that an author, who, 
without provocation, spreads asnare for innocence and sheds 
pestilence upon purity, should be made to feel the scathing 
indignation of the community—should have the brand of Cain 
burned upon his brow, to remain indelible but to repentance? 
What is there peeuliar in authorship, which should exempt 
a writer from the tests which are applied to others? Has the 


best works of the best |who sit in judgment over literary productions to undertake this) authors from whose writings an unwholesome atmosphere of 


vice goes forth, are condemnable. That they are tolerated, 
are praised, isan unflattering evidence of extant degradation. 
Every one, whose object is the elevation of the standard of 
virtue, should feel himself called upon in the terms of asacred 
duty, to exert himself in the cause of rectifying a miserable 
state of public opinion, that thereby vice may be unmasked, 
and presented in its genuine hideousness, and virtue appear 


more lovely in a noon-day light. T. H. S. 








ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Poems. By Henry Tuompson, of North Carolina. 


We have always been at a loss to contrive why so decided a 
preference is given by American readers, to the productions of 
English poets, when our country abounds with poets whose 
works do honor to the loftiest inspirations of the tuneful nine, 
and who have only to be known, to establish their claims be- 
yond cavil,to thishigh distinction. In every company you hear 
the praises of Byron, and Scott, and Campbell,and Moore, and 
Mrs. Hemans. Their silliest effusions are received with un- 
qualified approbation, whilst our own poets are scarcely ever 
mentioned. Whyis this? Are we prepared to make the ac- 
knowledgment, that we have in our free land less of talent 
than the ‘fast anchored isle,’ and that ours is the land where 
‘genius sickens and where fancy dies’? We hope we have not 
come to this. We certainly have among us menthe fire of 
whose poetic genius, whose glowing fancics, render them fit 
associates for the assembled muses on the heights of Parnassus 
itself—men who have celebrated in flowing verse the sublime 
scenery of nature with which our country abounds, and who 
have given celebrity to many a meek-eyed maiden, It is 
time to throw off this slavish dependence, and assert our supe- 
riority in literature as we have already asserted our superiorty 
in the art of government. 

We have bcen led to these remarks by the perusal of a vol- 
ume of ‘Poems and Odes, by Henry Thompson of Rockingham 
county, North Carolina,’ published in the year 1824. To our 
shame we acknowledge, that until a short time ago we were 
utterly ignorant of the existence of thisstar in the galaxy of 
American Poets. We have not seen that any notice has been 
taken of this work by any of the reviews of the day, either 
Foreign or Domestic; and we have, therefore, been induced to 
present it to the notice of the public, and thus rescue it from 
undeserved oblivion. The volume consists of three poems, 
entitled, *The Power of Art,’ ‘Greensborough,’ and ‘Liquid 
Stuff, and two odes, *The Humming Bird,’ and ‘Noah’s Dove.’ 

The first poem, entitled the ‘Power of Art,’ is divided into 
two cantos, each canto into thirty-two verses, and each verse 
into four lines; divisions and sub-divisions much more conven- 





author a poetic license over the realms of vice? and must he 
Au- 
thorship is adcliberate act, and that which common sense con- 
demns, should be condemned in him, In the ordinary inter- 
course of society, the man whose conduct contemns the laws 
of honesty and the great and governing principles of mind, is 
held responsible therefor in an immense forfeiture. And what 
would be thought of that professor of morality, who should 
inculcate lessons the adoption of which must be followed by a 
vitiation of the saving principles of society? He would be 
hurled from his seat, by the unanimous decision of men. And 
wherein is he less guilty, who writes vile lessons—who invites 
the prostitution of holy sentiments by powerful, though ficti- 
tious, examples—who slyly seeks to insinuate subtle poison in 


be held innocent for that which in other men is guilt? 


the disguise ofhoney? Obviously, he is a malice-aforethought 
sinner against the righteouslaws of men, and on him should 
be the penalties of such violations. ‘That man, whose sophis- 
try induces another to commit a trespass on iny rights, should 
not be irre sponsible—from him proceeded the incentive, and 
on him should return a portion of the punishment. 

It is generally held, in extenuation of profligate writers, that 
they must consult the public taste, and if it demands vice they 
are not guilty in supplying it—in other words, that he who 
ministers to a bad passion, who pampers it, is not responsible 
for the excesses of that passion. This is a singular specimen 
of morality forthe nineteenth century and a christian country. 
The same precious morsel of sophistry would justify me in fur- 
nishing daggers and poison to those whose minds were bad 
enough to sanction their use. He who exerts himself to pro- 
mote the extension of an existing evil, is, on every principle 
even of antiquated Grecian morality, just as vile in intention 
and act as if he were also the creator of theevil. No: anau- 
thor cannot hope to escape censure, by pleading a depraved 
public taste, any more than another can extenuate his villainy, 
by producing examples of a similar nature from the annals of 
crime. Upon our own individual merits, reason demands that 
we should stand, free from all imputative justification or con- 
demnation. 





authors neglect this important duty, it is the business of those 


If the views which we have presented be correct, all those 


ient and satisfactory tothe reader, than the divisions adopted by 
some poets. ‘Each line? as the author kindly informs us, 
‘consists of three feet, and while the two last are anapests, the 
first is always an iambus.? The first canto commences with 
the following invocation, as it may be justly styled: 


‘Ifow blest is the power of Art! 
When man was a barbarous child, 

And roved with a sorrowful heart, 
The wilderness dreary and wild, 


She saw him exposed to the storm 
Away in the valley of grief, 

She loved his majestical form 
And flew to his instant relief.’ 


Our author gives a most feeling and pathetic description of 
the situation of man before ‘Art’ condescended to visit him, 
and ameliorate his condition by spreading before him all her 
stores. He tells us how man was exposed to the pitiless storm— 
how he was half naked, and half perishing with hunger and 
cold, and how, to ‘cap the climax’ of his distresses, he was 
growing old—but let the author speak for himself, in his own 
harmonious versification. 


‘Half perished with hunger and cold 
The beautiful stranger she found, 

Half naked and still growing old, 
With troubles increasing around. 


The weather had mildewed his locks, 
His feet were all bleeding and bare, 
And lo! by the desolate rocks, 
He wandered about in despair.’ 


Taking compassion, therefore, upon man’s desolate condi- 
tion, Art taught him how to bui!d houses, to weave cloth, to 
raise grain, and above all how to érade, that is, in western, and 
I presume in North Carolina parlance,to buy and sell to the 
best advantage. 

‘}’ll teach thee to farm and to build, 
Ill teach thee to trade and be wise, 

Thy store-houses then shall be fill’d 
With constant and ample supplies.’ 
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With the same facility of expression and easy flow of versi- 
fication, our author traces the power and progress of art from 
its first rude beginnings to its present highly improved state, as 
exemplified in stcam-boats and rail-roads, and when 


‘Away through the light atmosphere, 
Man sails in his silken hellese.? 


Clayton could tell our author something of the pleasures and 
dangers of sailing through the atmosphere ina silken balloon.’ 


We regret our limits will not pertt us to give more copious 


extracts from this delightful pocm, which more than once drew 


tears from our eves. We must pass on to the next, entitled 


‘Greensboro, descriptive of a town in North Carolina—pe rhaps 


the place of our authors birth. In this poem Mr. Thompson | 


has displayed a talent whieh few poet 
manner of deseription which place 


rectly before the 


possess, that graphical 


sthe object described di- 


mind's eve, in all vivid coloring of nature— 
a talent in whieh even Lord Byron tailed in the celebrated and 
We have 


never read a more clo juent or more animated description, than 


much vaunted description of the eataract of Villino. 


the following of the Court-lhouse and publie square—the houses 
‘uplifting their triangle tops’ is certainly unique and original. 
‘Keep straight! with the Court-house of our lines, 
That mansion of 
Behold in the center it shiines— 
The rights of mankind to secure. 
How handsomely over tue rest 
That ecdifies 
With ardor and dignity drest, 
The glory and lite of the place. 
How round in collateral rows 
The taverns, the stores and the shops 
Their swift rising beauties cisclosey 
Uplifting their triangle tops, 
The chimmies resplendently shine— 
Well polisiitd expand the white floors— 
The rooms are completed, how fine! 
The porticos, windows and doors? 


yudieature— 


towers apace; 


Did ever description exceed the foregoing in beauty of lan- 
guage and graphical delineation? Every object stands vividly 
before us, and especially have we painted in our mind’s eye the 
notable house-wives of North Carolina, engaged in the lauda- 
blo business ol B rapmnaee their ‘white floors.? 

The mention of Guiltord yy a 
brings to the 


natural association of ideas 
recollection of the author the noted battle of Guil- 
ford, and elicits a passing tribute to the memory of the gallant 
Greene. 


in the silent tomb he hes— 
Escape d fromall the din of strife, 

No more betore lis troops he flies, 
And cheers tiem tofight tor lie. 

He saw the tree of treedom rise, 
Expanding o'er the states, how gay! 

He kiss’d with joy the blooming prize, 
And half forgot the bloody tray. 

Then le! rthly ewround 
It was all the wished to view, 

He bow’d his head with laurels crown’d— 
Away to distant worlds he 


‘Greene! 


He Fh eth Oe 


sight he 
tlew.? 


‘Liquid Stuff? we would 


only contirmed drunkards, but th 


scriously advise all to read—not 


se who feel inelined to tip- 
ple—we would advise that it be tramed and hung up in every 
grog-shop—we bev pardon—every coffer house, for the benefit of 
all who frequent such places—and lastly, we would advise the 


mother to read ittoher lisping infant. It abounds in whole- 
some advice, conveyed in all the charms of poetic diction.— 


Was there 


striking or more awtully s: 


ever a deseription of an unhappy drunkard more 


blime than the following? 
‘With hasty steps, the drunkard will 
Repair to tavern, store, or still, 

And spend his halt 


a crown, 


But soon his head so eiddy feels 
So much unbaianced with his heels 
That to and fro, he recls and reels— 


And reels—and tumbles down, 


Mark now, ve wise, the shameful wreteh 

And hear him groan, and hear him stre 
And strugele tor his breath; 

Hie vomits like the 

He belcehes torth offensive gas 

And seemsas it about to pass 
The solemn scene of death,’ 


I 
ch, 
brute, alas! 


J 


After perusing the foregoing extracts, we think our readers 


will agree with usin our estimate of Mr. Thompson’s merit as 


a poet, and in pronouncing him worthy a distinguished niche in 
the temple of fame, and that this work is alone sufficient to es- 


tablish the character of Ameri 





can poety, on a basis not to be | 
s beyond the Atlantic. 





shaken by selt-constituted censo LEX. 


THE SOUTH. 
The proud North has long becn boasting of the patronage 
of literary enterprises; but when did a literary socie ty of one of 
the New England statcs resolve to raise twe nty thousand dol- 
Jars for the establishment of a literary periodical? 


dom 


This was 
reecathy at ameeting of a hterary society in South Caro- | 


lina, held ia the Legislative Hall. 





BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT LIPS. 


] ove a wholesome lip. People are too much in the habit of 


lregarding lips as mere appendages to the *human face divine’ 
--ornaments to set off its beauty. Thisisto detract from their 
use and excellence. ‘They serve other purposes; and when pro- 
perly regarded, are indicia—indexes of character. 

I think, inthe general, people are disposed to consider their 
noscs of more importance than their lips, and many saucy noses 
seem to be of the same turn- 


way of thinking—as we sec them 


ing up with an expression of scorn as it the lips were fur their 





linferiors. No sensible nose is ever guilty of such dastardly 


jeflrontery. Such an one ‘tis true, may oceasionally flap its 
nostrils, and crow lustily over its neighbor, as if it were tcock 
of the walk,’ but the lip, with a soft insinuation, will soon tame 
lthe monarch down to a mere re publican. 

| What I mean by a wholesome lip, is one of the color of a 
ire Ilo cherry, and which which 


pouts lihe a rose-bud—one 


lmight lead a bee astray by its promise of sweetness. I under- 
| stand that in the olden-time when kissing Was in its prime— 
sorry am I that it should ever have gotten out of it—gallants of 
i taste 
kind. 


lip, pout as it might, could ever aspire to, 


used to manifest an es} 


There was a rich flavor about such, which noshrivelled 


vecial preference for lips of this 
Plato must have 
worn such, for we are told that the bees used to hover about 
his lips when he wasan infant, and in these things the judg- 
ments of bees are only interior to those of bachelors, 

I knew an old negro once, who had a magnificent gift of un- 
derlip. It was without model, 
It poured down, a real cataract of lip. 
size of a halt-grown greyliound’s ear. 


It was of the shape and 
Ile hed no chin—and his 
lip, which had swallowed it up, circled over his jaw-bone, in 
ample apology. At adistance you would have mistaken it for 
a tongue, too large for the capacity of his mouth--or a red ban- 
ner hung out to tell which way the wind blew. I was ashaver 
in those days, and well do J recollect sundry provocations which 
! gave him touching his lip, and then he would shiver itat me, 
and give chase, while at every leap he took, 
flapping the lower jaw like a huge wing. 


I could see the lip 
Poor fellow, he’s 
dead now,—he died, not exactly of a broken heart, but of over- 
much lip. 

My aunt Sally—par mancs!—wore alip of another kind. It 


ocean of mouth—a strip to tell you where her teeth were. My 


have been an interesting spectacle when she gave the bridal 
kiss. I remember asalutation she gave me once, when, like 
Fanny, I was younger than I am now—and ‘ prettier—ot 
Instead of the delightful sensation which arises from 
an application of sott, spongy elastic lips, it was quite the re- 
verse, and it seeined to me that she was touching my cheek 
with iron-bound bits of flesh, teeth, 


course !’ 





or her When she would 
gatherthe lids of her mouth together with a slight pucker, it 
| was the inevitable harbinger of a coming storm. In the choice 
lofa wife, [mean to avoid your thin, bluish, starved to death 
-- ae flesh, which people miscall lips. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There are two sorts of lips—the nectarine and the vinegar— 
deserving of especial notice. ‘The nectarine swell out in beau- 


tiful round curvatures, while the vinegar are very sharp, and 





make you smi ick your mouth whenever you look at them. 


The 

first belong to the amiable, the latter to those of acid te mpers, 
Everlasting spring lives in the blossoms of a nectarine lip--its 
| fragrance is 


perenial--and, falling in love with the owner ot 


such a Adcaninns you fiave nothing to fear from acrid humors. 


| blood ever spreads the hue of liealth overit. 


locked up in one unswerving pur- 


| There are lips which are 
pose. resolute 


to the There are 
| others which are everlastingly apart, as if there had been a civil 
| war, and they had a 


They belong and decisive. 


gre: d upon continual separation, 


| itis suspect d, generally 


These, 
appertain to heads whose wits, to say 
the most of them, are quite fathomable. 

Some lips arc poetical. Smiles fling alight like a morning 
ray upon them, and they are glorious in their brightness. 
feel as if you weve 


born to worship, and an appropriate shrine 


Your evesare fixed in admiration, whose spell 
you would never break. Every 


was before you, 
word which their fair posses- 
sor utters, only serves to heighten their magic, and display 
some new form of beauty. They form the oracle, from which 
you dream the voice of your Gestiny must come, 
talk of their influences, but vainly would you attempt to des- 
cribe them. 


| 
| 
) 


Semalinnthens can conceive of nothing more deli- 
cious than kissing such | 
of such bliss. s 





TRANSYLVANIA JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
Ow1NG to a recent fire, whic h destroyed and damaged a large 
number of the printed sheets of the January number of this 
| work, i its pub lie ation is unavoidably delayed ‘until they can be 
| printed. The publisher advertises that it will be forwarded to 
subscribers as svon as possible.—Lezxington Intelligencer. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


mo- | 


although not without shadow. | 


was a mere streak along the horizon—an ashy margin along an | 


aunt never marricd—and had she gone to the altar, it would 


| Rternal winter dwells upon a vinegar lip, and no stray rill of 


You | 


You may | 


ips. I am overwhelmed at the thought | 





EDWARD KING. 


Diep in this city on the 6th of February inst. Epwarp Kins, 
'Esq.—a distinguished member of the Cincinnati Bar. He Was 
the third son of Rufus King—celebrated in the political history 
of this country, and one, 
small inheritance to enjoy. Under the inspection, and by the 
aid and counsel of such a parent, the deceased was instructed 
in the principles of a liberal, and thorough education ;~ang 
with it, he received a bent to the legal profession, and the gtiy. 
ring scenes of political lite. He was early bred to the law. 
at the well known school at Litehtield, Connecticut, then 
under the direction of the learned, and excellent Judge Keeye. 
Soon after, he emigrated to Ohio, and about twenty years 
since, settled at Chilicothe, Ross county, where he was united 
with the second daughter of the late 


whose illustrious name it wag no 


Governor Worthington, 
who like his own immediate ancestor was long intimately con. 


‘nected with the public offices of his country. His widow, and 
two sons, constitute his surviving family. 

At Chillicothe, the deceased was thrown into competition 
with someof theablest minds at the Bar of Ohio, but in for. 
ensic disputation, and popular eloquence, his education, de. 
scent, and taste had fitted him to excel, and in these particulars 
itis believed, he had no superiors in the forum at which he 
appeared. He became distinguished at the Bar, and being a 
popular favorite, was repeatedly elected to the General Assem- 
bly. As Speaker of that body, his name is inseparably connec. 
ted with the public history of Ohio. On the Statute Book, it ig 
attached to many of the laws which make up the existing Code, 
At the election of Mr. Ewing to the senate of the United States, 
Mr. King was his competitor, and received an honorable sup- 
port from a large portion of the legislature. Soon after that 
event—for the purpose of enlarging his professional practice— 
he removed to this city, where to the period of his illness, he 
was actively engaged inthe duties of his profession. 
than a yearsince, Mr. King was attacked by 
which, at length terminated in an organic and fatal derange- 
ment of hisconstitution. He died inthe midst of life, at that 
period when ambition is highest, when its promise is greatest, 
when the enjoyments of society cluster around, and when 
descendents come up to reflect, and revive the freshness 
lof youth. Yet, from a scene, while keenly alive 
to see its power of conferring happiness, he parted in peace- 
,ful resignation to the Divine Will. 


More 
a painful disease, 


such 


Mr. King was one of the best public speakers of his day. 
At the Bar he was remarkable for a graceful, flowin 
erful elocution. 
perte ct 


g, and pow- 
With elegant manners, forcible gestures, 
self-possession, clear utterance, and a strong and 


agreeable voice, he, at all times,commanded the attention of 


a popular assembly, None was welcomed, by the people with 
| mere good will, and few addressed them with more success, 
Even in times of high political excitement, he was received by 
all parties, with a kindness and respect never yielded to the 
less urbane, and dignified participants in the discussion. 
Though not a severe student, he was neverihelessa good law- 
yer, well read in political history, and had a high relish for 
the graces and elegancies of polite literature. In polities, Mr. 
King belonged to the same school with his father, inclining to 
such a construction of the constitution, as would make the 
powers of Congress beneficial to the general welfare of the 
people, and preferring at all times, the interests of the country 
to the interests of party. 

‘The deceased, several years since, joined the Episcopal 
Chureh, of whici he died a member. In the Ecclesiastical Con- 
ventions of that body, he was frequently a delegate, and par- 
ticipated in various acts and discussions, which resulted to the 
| benefit of religion and sound learning. 


In the bosom of the 
church he died, fully trusting in the merits of Him who saith 
‘Lam the resurrection and the life,’ peacefully resigned to a 
departure from that world, upon which, after much experience, 
he could have written, like one of old, the imperishable in- 
scription, 


‘All on earth is vanity—and all beyond 
Is substance.’ 





| SELECTED POETRY. 





{ os 


THE COMPARISON. 


‘From mountains at the dawn of day 
That wide and far their shadows ‘send, 
Beneath the sun's more perfect ray 
Brief and more brief the sh: ides extend, 





| Till, risen the god to noon-tide he ight, 
| T hey Pre bathed in living, gorge ous light. 


6°Tis thus the soul, throuch early taint, 
T hough first its iguana d glories s shine, 
Spurns at the al 0M, each hour more faint, 
And purer dinks the beam divine; 
Till wrapt in rays from shadow free, 
The noon-tide of ete rnity’—.Urs. E. F. Ellett. 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR...FEB. 20, 1836. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Dreams AND Dreamers....There are two sorts of dreams— | 
those which come over the mind during our waking hours, and | 
those which visit us in sleep. 

That habit of the mind which is called revery, has been con- 
demned by many, because itemploys the faculties with sub-| 
jects Which are not practical, It is, however, inseperably con- | 
nected with the poetic temperament. Forbid its exercise, and 
you banish much which obtains under the name of poetry. Du-| 
ring its¢ mtinuance there can be no strong exertion of the senti- | 
ent faculties, and the mind is like a lake, which calmly reflects 
objects which pass over it, but which do not stir its waters. 

SirJames Mackintosh attributes his indolence, which fixed 
upon him the habit of precrastination, to the prevalence of rev- 
ery. It may be asserted, that they who are the best artificers | 
of air-castles, are generally the least skillful builders of more | 
substantial edifices. Old Fuseli once saw a young Acadeni-| 

What | 
Nothing, was | 


cian, sitting likea statue, with hiseye fixed on vacancy. 
are vou looking at? asked the fiery old painter. 
the reply. Then vou area poor fellow, rejoined the old man. | 
Whenever I look that way, I see strange sights. And so itis 
—there isa vast difference in the vividness of men’s visions. 
Some, like old Fuseli, see shapes distinctly, while others merely 
experience a half asleep, drowsy sensation, in which objects, 
like the figures in the clouds bya dim moonlight, but half form | 
themselves, and fade away without leaving an impression on 
the mind, | 

Our night-visions are generally made upof an incongruous 
assemblage of the previous day’s experience, or some object 


which we have been thinking of, forms a nucleus around which 


the wildest extravagancies of the imagination cluster. Some 
people are rare dreamers, and have a felicitous way of enter- 
taining others by narrating all the cruditics of their minds du- 
Such folks cannot be easy until they have disbur- 
Woe 
unto you who have to break your fasts in company with a no- 
torious dreamer. We once were in the habit of eating at the 
same board with a goodly old lady, wh», as regularly as the | 
night came, would dream, and as regularly as she sat at the 
breakfast table, would tell her dreams. As soon as all hands 
were beginning to break bread, her voice would swell over the | 


ring sleep. 
thened themselves of their half-forgotten foolish fancies. 


table with this never-to-be-forgotten-by-us ejaculation—Oh! 1) 
had the strangest dream last night! I thought 





and then out} 
would come a history of hair-Lreadth escapes—meeting with 
old friends—journies to the moon—and the like, far exceeding 
inromance and wildness any thing which ever struck the fancy 
of poor bedevilled Sinbad the Sailor. 

of dreamers at that period, that we have scarcely dr same | 


We got such a horror| 


since, unless it was just by the way of breaking up the mono- 
tory of our George Whitfield-like slumbere. 

‘Tell me your dreams, and I will te!l you your powers’— 
said a person, who thought he was uttering a maxim for all pos- 
terity. 
dreamers alive. 
rately, is satisfied with his mental labors, and sleeps without 
tucking. When the body is diseased the mind is busy in pre-| 
senting spectacles of woe ordelight. ‘The man of good health, | 
and moderation in all things, possesses an equanimity which is| 
not broken up by the intrusions of ghosts, hobgobblins, and | 
those other strange spectres which play outlandish pranks about | 
the pillows of those whose stomachs are sepulchres whence | 
issue the spirits of the good things which are buried therein. 


The fact is, your eaters of big suppers are the veriest 
The man who thinks allday and eats mode- 





| 
Fragments From THe News Corrmns....A late Savannah | 
Georgian says that a British ship lately cleared that port for| 


Liverpool, with a cargo of two thousand one hundred and nine-| 
- | 
teen bales of upland cotton, valued at one hundred and three 


thousand three hundred and twenty-three dollars.—The discov- 
ety of smelting iron with bituminous coal, was recently made 
by a gentleman of Pennsylvania.—Boston is infested with incen- 
diaries. Various attempts to fire the city have recently been 
made-—The Washington Monument is to be six hundred and 
forty feet in height. It will be visible from the ocean.—The 
banks in Charleston, South Carolina, have each subscribed five 
thousand dollars fur the prosecution of the war against the Flor- 
ida Indians. The ladies of Augusta, Georgia,set apart a day 
‘omake such articles of dress as could be readily prepared for| 
the use of the volunteers against the Seminole Indians. Five| 
hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated by Congress 
lor carrying on this war.—Our old friend, Clayton the balloon- | 
ist, is Sastonishing the natives’ at New-Orleans. He has made | 
‘Wo or three very beautiful ascentions from that city.—Robert| 
T. Lytle has been elected, by thelegislature of this State, ma- 
en ral of the first division Ohio Militia, vice James Findlay 
“eceased.—Great Britain has offered its mediation for the ad-| 
lustment of the dispute between the United States and France, | 
ae has beenaccepted by our government.—Lieuten- 

clock, of the United States Regiment of dragoons, re- 


cently left Boston, for Picolata, Florida, with a hundred recruits, | 





| jority; in the Senate, only six 


fine men and well mounted. Lieutenant Wheelock is a brave 
soldier, and an indefatigable officer.—It is stated in the English 
papers, asan extraordinary and unprecedented fact, that there 
has not been an execution in London fortwo years and a half. 
—Forrest, the tragedian, when last heard from was about sail- 
ing from Smyrna for Athens. 





Current Literatune....We have received a chart of Elocu- 
tion and Music, by C. P. Bronson. So far as we have inspec- 
ted it, we have found it to contain valuable suggestions, and an 
intelligible explication of the principles of those arts. Its au- 
thor has been an intense student of the human voice, and fully 
appreciates all its modulations. ‘To persons disposed to avail 
themselves of the advantages resulting froma diseipline and 
command of their voices, this chart will afford much assistance. 
The explanation of terms is easy; and the examples produced 
are clear and forcible, We wish the author ample success in 
his laudable enterprise. We have mouthed our words too long, 
and itis high time thata more sensible method of communica- 
tion between mind and mind was established. We have paid 
considerable attention to many of the systems of instruction, 
which have been deviced for the purpose of diffusing huow ledge 
inregard to Elocution and Musie, and are intlined to believe 
Mr. Bronson’s more practicable than any other which we have 
yet noticed. 

We have received the ¢ Transactions of the fifth annual mcet- 
ing of the Western Literary Institute &e. ‘The ¢ transactions’ 
make a handsome Octavo volume of 265 pages. We mean to 
notice them in our next. The original price for this volume, 


| was stated to be $125, but we have been informed that the 


price is reduced to $1 00. Subscribers ean now procure their 


| copies, 


‘The Western Messenger,’ for February, is just out. Owing 
to the continued ill health of Rev, Mr. Peabody, the work is 
to be transferred to Louisville, and placed under the immedi- 
ate superintendance of Rev. Mr. Clarke. The next number 
will not be issued till April—Table of contents: The cham- 
bers of imagery; Liberal christians; Temperance pledge; 
The Sceptics progress to belief; Lines at an ordination; Sci- 
ence of traveling; Unitarian peculiarities of Faith; An at- 
tempt to explain the first chapter of John; Lines to E..... 
deceased; The correspondence between man’s moral nature, 
and the material universe; The atonement; Church music; 
On the first view of the falls of Niagara; Melancthon; War 
and glory; The emigrant’s lesson; Critical Notices; Corres- 
pondence; ete. 





New Ixvention....We observe by the New-York papers, that 
Mr. H. S. Barnum, for several years an enterprising resident of 
this city, has invented an apparatus which, by the evaproation 
ofardent spirits, will in the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
make aroom from twenty to thirty feet square comfortably 
warm in the coldest weather. It consists of a boiler, alamp, 
andaradiator, § These are so constructed 2s to produce any 
required degree of heat, merely by burning the steam of rum, 
Connected with 
ihe boiler are two compound blow pipes, through which the 


whiskey, orany other kind of ardent spirits. 


steam ofthe liquor is forced into the stove or radiator, where 
the current of air which is made to pass through it, becomes 
heated, and passes off into the room, producing a uniforin tem- 
perature.’—They that take cold hereafter at concerts, in lec- 
ture rooms, orat public executions, will deserve to have sore 
throats and the tooth-ache. Let every body now procure ‘one 
of Mr. Barnum’s little pocket stoves—which are described as 
looking like chafing-dishes—and wherever. he or she feels 
a-cold, all that will be necessary to become comfortable, will 
be tomake a kind of tent with the cloak, set the whiskey-con- 
This 
putting of the spirits under the cloak, will be much better than 
putting them in the stomach, and produce a wholesome and 


sumer to work, and so squat down, to enjoy the luxury. 


more instantancous warmth. 
‘ a 


Unsiteo States Bank, Reptvivus....A bill to incorporat 
a new mammoth banking institution with a capital of thirty 
millions of dollars—a kind of are-charter of the late United 
States bank—has passed the legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
only awaits the signature of the Governor to become a law.— 
In the house of representatives, the bill had an immense ma- 
The Baltimore Patriot says 
that the bonus which the bank is to pay, in cash and subscrip- 
tions, according to the bill, is as follows; *To be paid in the 
State ireasury, as required by the governor, $2,500,000; to 
the common school fund $100,000 a year for twenty years 
—$2,000,000—amounting together to $4,500,000. The bank 
is alsu to subscribe to the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road com- 
pany $200,000; to the Williamsport (Pa.) and Elinyra (N. Y.) 
rail-road company $200,000; to improve the navigation of 
Monongahela river $100,000; to the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road; $100,000; to the Warren and Pine Grove rail-road 
$20,000; to the Warren and Franklin turnpike $15,000; to 
the Warren and Ridgway turnpike 5,000,—together $640,- 
000. The charter is to continue for thirty years.’ 


Tue Frencw Question.... The proffered mediation of Great 
Britain, for the adjustment of the difficulties between France 
and the United States, respecting the indemnity, has been ac- 
cepted by ourgovernment. Inhis message to the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 8, President Jackson says: ‘While we cannot too highly 
appreciate the elevated and disinterested offer of Great Britain, 
and with a just reliance on the great influence of that power to 
restore the relations of ancient friendship between the United 
States and France, and know too that an even paeific policy 
will be strictly adhered to, until the national honor compels us 
to depart from it, we should be insensible to the exposed condi- 
tion of our country, or forget the lessons of experience, if we 
did not efficiently and sedulously prepare for an adverse result.’ 
He therefore strongly recommends, that the seaboard be placed 
ina proper state of defence, and that prompt provision be made 
for the protection of our commerce. 





Excnance Parers....Upon consulting with our publishers, 
we find ourselves compelled again to curtail our ¢ xchange-list. 
We do this with regret; but the extent of the list renders it 
a heavy item of expense. A numberof papers, therefore, some 
of them very excellent sheets, but of no particular value to 
our publishers, will from this time be erased from our books— 
at least for the period of the present year. Hereafter, if cir- 
cumstances permit, we shall be happy to reciprocate favors 
with them again; and we trust that for the present they will 
not take our determination amiss. New propositions for ex- 
change, cannot, under existing circumstanecs, be acecded to.— 

Q¢p-An advertisment, of the fifth volume of the Mirror, may 
be found on the third page of the cover. We shall be under 
obligations to those of our editorial friends to whom this may 
be sent marked, if they will give it an insertion or two in their 
respective papers. Asneithcrlabor nor expense will be spared 
in our effurt to make the Mirror creditable to the city whence it 
emanates, and worthy in every respect of a wide cireulation, 
we feel no hesitancy in asking our breathern throughout the 
West, to assist us as above sugvested in making the character 
of the work generally known. 


———_—$—— 


, . 1 . a Sa _ 
Tue Yankee Girts.... The advertisements in the New-Eng 

land papers, of surplus female population, are ikely to be pro- 
ductive of some good. We hope they may be the means of 
getting some of the Yankce girls good Buckeye husbands; that 
So” oe * > ez 7 
the Lowell or Newburyport lasses would make our backwoods 
lads most exemplary and exccilent wives, we have not the shad- 
ow of adoubt. We perceive by alate Newburyport (Mass.) 
Herald, that Mr. Luther W. Day, a substantial young farmer 
of Loraine county, in this state, has written, in serious mood and 
with good intent, to a friend in Newburyport, to forward him a 
good wife from among the surplus one thousand of that town.— 
2ateao Mr. Day writesa very good and sensible epistle, there 
isno reason why itmay not be copied entire, We recommend 
itas a model, in length, spirit and style, to other backwoods 
swains, that may be sighing for the silken onpeiny. It is dated 
at Welligton, Loraine county, Ohio—and runneth thus: 


‘Dear Sin:—I perceive by the Louisville Public Advertiser, 
that vou have 1000 more females thanimales, in your tewn; and 
of course you have some girls that would make good wives, 
and I am in want of one. | ain thirty-two years old, of mid- 
dling size, of decent appearance; of a good education for a 
backwoodsman; own a good farm, with improvements suffi- 
cient to supporta smalliamily; and havea good crop of wheat 
on the ground. Lam a good natured man, of a good moral 
character, and in good credit; and if you can send me a good 
girl, notover twenty-five years of age, 1 will pay all expenses, 
receive her thankiully and use her weil, and thank you, dear 
sir, a thousand times besides; for there are no girls in this 
place, and my business is such that 1 cannot leave to find one. 


—_—__—_. 


Tne Prorte’s Ecno....Mr. John H. Wood, of this city, has 
issued proposals for publishing a piper with the above title, to 
be commenced in May next, and be continued tll the coming 
Presidential election, ‘and no longer.’ ‘The object of the pro- 
posed publication, is to urge upon the people of the United 
States, the claims and qualifications of W illiam Henry Harrison, 
for the next Presidency. “The Ec!io’ is to be published weekly, 
on an imperial sheet, at the price of two dollars, in advance, 
for the whole term of its publication—which will be about six 


months, more or less. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES. 





Ix this city 5th. instant, by the Rt. Rev. 3ishop Purcell, Mr. 
William M. Hueston to Miss Ann Maria Gorman. 


dria, La., January first, at the residence of Gen. 
on eee s. H. cae Mr. Ebenezer Hubbard 
Flint, to Miss Adelia Elizabeth ‘Thomas, daughter of Gen, 








Isaac Thomas. 
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THE VOLCANO OF POPOCATAPETL. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. } 


Mr. ve Gerotry, accompanied by two scientific companions, | 
the last season, made anascent to this very celebrated volcano, 
atthe top of a high mountain ridge, which bounds the great 
valley of Mexico,on the south and south-east. On this ridge, 
there are, in fact, two volcanoes, but the sccond, Iztaciuhatl, 
has not attained so much celebrity as the one under considera- 
tion, known by its Indian name of Popocatapetl. The crater, 


SILK CULTURE IN OHIO. 


Dr. THomas Wuite, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, writes as 
follows to agentleman of Steubenville, under date December, 
13th 1835. 


according to the account of our ex} lorers, Who have written a 
Dear Sir—Your’s of the 4th inst. came duly to hand: and} Minute description to Baron Gross, chief secretary of the French 
in reply, Lam happy to inform you that I have suceceded very 
well—and am fully convinced thatthe culture and manufac- 
ture of silk will, before long, become one of the most important 
pursuits that have ever claimed the attention ol our citizens. 
In my view, there are three reasons why it should become so 

Ist. It must, and will most inevitably, become a great 
source of wealth to all who turn their attention to it, especial- 
ly to the farming part of the community, it they can be encour- 
aged to engage init. ‘To them, it will be attended with but 


legation in Mexico, is an immense abyss nearly a league in clr- 
cumference, and trom cight hundred to a thousand fect in per- 
pendicular depth. ‘The bottom of this awtul furnace, as well 
asthe inclined plane of its sides,is covered by innumerable 
blocks of pure sulphur. From the centre, masses of white va- 
perascend with great foree, but are dissipated about half way 
upthe funnel. It was on this elevated surumit, eighteen thou- 
sand teet above the level of the sea, that Don Diego Ordaz, one 
of the officers of Cortez, procured sulphur for manutacturing the 





little expense to raise the cocoons—a female of an ordinary | powder used in the conquest of Mexico.—Seientyic Tracts. | 
constitution will be able to tend from thirty to forty-five thou- 
sand worms, which, if well fed and properly taken care of, 


EFFECTS OF NITROUS ACID GAS ON LIFE. | 


A mencuant at Lyons stored considerable nitrous acid in his | 
ware-house. He was awakened one morning by the howling 
of a watch-dog shut up inthe building. On opening the door, 
the distressed animal rushed out with burnt paws, and isan to 
the nearest water to quench his thirst. After playing a littl 
time with some other dogs, he returned to his master’s door, 
and expired.— The merchant perceived the odor of nitrous gas 
was very strongly, and was driven back by it,on attempting 
toenter. He presisted, and finally brought out two broken 
canteens, each of which contained thirty-two pounds of aqua- 
fortis. Atnine o’clock in the evening, having previously ex- 
pectorated yellowish matter, his body became of a blue color, 
his respiration was oppressed,a ratling took place in the throat, | 
hiccough followed, with an intense pain at the lower boundary | 
of the chest. Delerium suceeded, accompanied with dreadful 
convulsions, and atsix o’clock the following morning, the poor 
sufferer died. ‘This should serve asa caution tothose who 
keep aquafortis for sale. 


will yield from ten to fifteen pound of reeled silk, or from ten 
to fifteen bushels of cocoons, for which we will give them 
from $4 to $4 50 and $5 per bushel according to the quality; 
or manutacture them into goods, ngrer ably to order. Good 
cocoons will yield one pound of ree led silk per bushel: each 
pound will make twelve square yards of good subst: ntial 
goods, worth from $1 to $1 50 per yard. Thus 30,000 
worms will produce ten pounds of silk, or one hundred and 
twenty yards of goods—and supposing it takes two thirds to 
pay for the manufacture, it will leave the producer forty yards 
of goods: and counting the labor at one dollar per week for 
five weeks, (which will be the time employed) will reduce the 
price of the silk goods to twelve and half cents per yard, or 
$1 50 per pound.—Now I would ask you, and every farmer in 
our country, by what means can our females clothe themselves 
cheaper than by feeding silk worms? I know of none, It is 
only the business of five weeks for a female to provide herself 
ah forty square yards of goods, worth more than one hundred 
and twenty yards of the best cotton goods she can find in the 
market—these are no visionary dreams; but practical facts 
founded upon experience. This season I raised enough for 
about three cami yardsof silk, which did not cost me more 
than 124 cts. per yard to raise the cocoons, counting my labor 
at one dollar per day, and the labor of one hired temale and 
my daughter each, at a dollar per week. It is the tedious 
process of manufacturing silk, that will fora time, make it 
expensive—but this expense falls on the manufacturer, not on 
the farmer or silk grower. Ag it respects the food for the 
worms, I am unable to see any great superiority that the Ital- 
ian leaf has over our own native leaf. 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that the principal advantage the Italian has over the na- 
tive, is, that they can be brought into use quicker, as they are 
much more thrifty in their growth than our native trees. I fed 
mine this season principally from the native three, and expect 
to feed as many as one milllen next season from the same 
source; my grove of Italian trees being too young to yield 
much food. One native tree of the middle size will produce 
food enough for 3000 worms or a pound of silk per tree—each 
tree thata farmer may have, is worth more to him than two 
sheep.’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By a recent estimate itappears that there are at the present 
time in the Union, sixty-two colleges in all, seven of which are 
in our own State, six in Kentucky, five in New-York, tive in 
Maryland, five in Ohio, and tuurin Virginia. ‘There are twelve 
in the New-England States, fourteen in the middle States, 
eighteen in the southern States, and eighteen in the Western 
States. The oldest is Harvard University, atCambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, founded in 1638. The next is William and Mary’s 
College, at Williamsburg, Virginia, founded in 1693. The next | 
is Yale College, at New-Haven, Connecticut, founded in 1700. | 
Upwards of twelve thousand eight hundred persons have grad- | 
uated from three of them. In all there are four hundred and | 
thirty-nine instructors, and four thousand five hundred stu-| 
dents. The College Libraries contain about two hundred 
thousand volumes. The Students Libraries contain about 
ninety thousand volumes.—Piltsburgh Visiter. 








CAPTAIN BACK. 

, Ar 2 senetions of the goral ax ographical society, held in Lon- 
don, the president, Sir John barrow, announced that the coun- 
THE OTTER. cil had decided that his majesty’s annual premium should be 
Tue disposition of the otteris singular and interesting. Their} awarded to Capt. Back, on account of his recent discoveries, 
favorite sport is sliding, and for this purpose, in winter the high-| and particularly ofa large riverrunning beyond the Slave Lake, 
est ridge of snow is selected, to the top of which the otters| a distance of S500 miles. He telt convinced that the south land 
scrabble, where, laying onthe belly, with the fore feet bent) seen by Capt. Back, was the coast of North America, and this 
backwards, they give themselves an impulse with the hind | convinced him of the possibility of a north-western passage.— 
legs, and swiftly glide, head foremost down the declivity, some-! The council had decided in Capt. Back’s favor on no other au- 
times for the distance of twenty yards. This sport they con-| Ciority than that of his simple and affeeting narrative. So 
tinue apparently with the keenest enjoyment, until fatigue or} closely had he been within starvation, that he had been com- 
hunger induces them to desist. Inthe summer this amuse-| pelled on one occasion to eat his own shoes; vet notwithstand- 
ment is obtained by selecting a spot where the river bank is| ing the sufferings which he had unde rgone, he had come for- 
sloping, has a clayey soil,and the water at its base is of a con-| ward gratuitously to the assistance of his 600 fellow country- 
siderable depth. ‘The otters then remove irom the surface, for] men, who were enclosed in the ice on the shores of Greenland, 
the breadth of several feet, the sticks, roots, stones, and other | With no other prospect betore them than death. He was hap- 
obstructions, and render the surface aslevel as possible. ‘They| py to announce that Capt. James Ross had pre viously offered 
climb upthe bank at a less precipitous spot, and starting from| his aid to the Admiralty, which he had every reason to believe 

the top, slip with velocity over the inclining ground, and plump | would be accepted.—Foreign Journal. 
into the water toa depth proportioned to the weight and ra-| 
pidity of motion, Atter atew slides, the surface of the clay | 
becomes very smooth and slippery, and the rapid succession of | 
| 
| 











LOWER CANADA 


Tur active men of the constitutional party at Montreal, have 
formed themselvesintoa Ritle Corps, and applied to the Gov- 
ernor in Chief, Lord Gosford, to grant commissions to their offi- 
cers. ‘This request the Governor refused, 


the sliders show how much these animals are delighted by the 

sport, as well as how capable they are of periorming actions 
which have no other object than that of pleasure or diversion. 

i : The consequence 

of the retusal was to increase the numberof members of the 

corps enrolled, trom eight hundred to a thousand men. Lord 

Gostord, finding thata regular association was formed, und 





FEEDING APPLES. 


Messrs. Eprrons:—If you think the following experiment, | 
on a small scale, will contributea mite to the cause of te mper- 
ance or of domestic economy, your readers are weleome to it. 
As fruit began to ripen last autumn, commenced teeding my 
horse upon them, then very low in tlesh. Not being a farmer, 
I purchase dthe applesat tour centsa bushel; from one bushel 
toone busheland a half, was my daily feed, with very little 
hay. Inthis way, atan expense of not more than fifty cents a 
week, bothapplesand hay, I put a tine coat of fle sh on my 
horse, which he still retains, performing his ordinary service, 
which is by no means light. The advantages derived from a 
similar practice, generally adopted by the community, would be: 

Ist. A saving wo the producer, his apples yielding him a bet- 
ter profit, even at the reduced price of four cents a bushel, than 
to convert them into cider or brandy. 

Qd. Asaving to the purchaser, of at least two-thirds as forage 
now sells, of the ordinary cost ot horse keeping. Indeed Ihave 
not a doubt that sweet apples at twelve cents a bushel, are deci- 
dedly cheaper teed than oats and hay. 

3d. Animmense benefit to the cause of Temperance. 
point needs no illustration.—Connecticut Courant. 


the name of the British Ritle Corps, lias issued a proclamation 
declaring that the proceedings of the association are illegal,— 
warning all persons against taking any part in them—and call- 
ing on all magistrates to repress all such illegal and dangerous 
proceedings. A meeting ofthe Ritle Corps has been called to 
take the proclamation into consideration, and a meeting of the 
Magistrates has been called to receive the Governor's instruc- 
tions in relation to the enforcement of his proclamation.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 





WHEELING BRIDGE. 


We learn from the Wheeling Gazette that the first stone of 
the bridge across the Ohio, at that place was laid on the first 
instant; the western abutment at Bridgeport being commen- 
ced onthatday. The island abutment will be commenced in 
two or three weeks, and shou!d the river not keep too high, the 
piers will probably be completed by midsummer, and the 
bridge be completed within a month afterwards. It is yet un- 
known when the bridge across the eastern branch of the river 
will be commenced.—Zanesville Gazette. 
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AN INVENTION. 
Tue New-York Timessavs:—* We understand that Mr, Clip, 





ton Roose ve It, of this city, has invented an invi lnerable Stear 
Battery, calculated to do great service. 
nerable, as we are told, by making the bow and stern of th 
vessel alike sharp, and plating them with polished iron armo, 


Itis rendered inyy), 


with high bulwarks and sharp roof, also, plated in like manner, 
with the designof glaneing the balls, which can be done if the 
angle of incidence be sufficiently acute. ‘The means of offeng, 
are a torpedo, which is made .o lower on nearing the enemy, 


}and be driven by a mortar into the enemy’s side under wate, 


where by a fusve it will explode. There is also a very larg. 
cannon at each end of the Batte rv, to use in case circumstances 
should render an attack by the torpedo iinpracticable. Ther 
are also mortars to throw all kinds of combustibles upon the 
The mode of approach ig gl. 
ways to keep one of the ends of the Battery opposed to the ene. 
There are means to prevent balls from reaching any par, 





FINE BEEF. 


Tue Cincinnati market is famous for superior beef, the supply 
of which comes almost exclusively from Kentucky. A fing 
lot, of fifty-two head, was driven into Cincinnati on Saturday, 
the 6th inst. They were conducted over the Ohio, on the nat 
ural bridge, te imporanily erceted, as if-in contempt of those 
who hold it unlawtul to bridge the beautiful river. Our Cincin. 
nati Market Master, T. J. Wright, officiated as master of cer. 
The cattle were ted by Cunningham & Van Metre, 
of Clark county, Kentucky, and were purchased by two of ou 
Cincinnati victuallers, Messrs. Joseph Brown, and Thornton, 
The beet of three was inthe Filth street markct, on Tuesday 
morning, and sold readily at 124 cents per pound. ‘The quality 
was indeed superior. The average weight of the three, was 
thirteen hundred and forty: the lotit is expected will averags 
fourteen hundred. We are informed that Messrs. Cunningham 
& Van Metre havea stock of seven hundred head in feeding, 
for the market of next season.— Daily Gazette E 


CHEAP COOKERY. 


I know two talented young men, now rising into merited 
estimation at Manchester, who, while secing insight into thei 
business ina great establishment in London, practised the saic 
aystem of diet for several years, by which small pieces of ani 
mal food are made toimparta relish to a large quantity o 
esculent and farinaceous vegetables of various kinds. Ang. 
lamp, with a feeble flame, supplied them with heat sufficien: 
tostew the mingled materials in a tin sauce pan during th 
interval between the breakfast and the dinner hour, and to kee; 
it hot for their table. On this plan they ascertained that thes 
could board themselves comfortably for 2s 6d cach, per week. 
The most savory and salubrious cookery requires the slowes: 
fire. A sumptuous French dinner could be dressed with one 
tenth of the tuel consumed by an English cook in boiling 2 


o 


| few beef steaks or mutton chops.—Dr. Ure's Philosophy of 


Manufactures. 





PROSPERITY OF MICHIGAN. 


WE perceive by the Detroit papers, that Michigan is likely 
before long to rival some of our most flourishing inland state 
| Her population has trebled inthe last two years, and the ir 
crease for the next year is almost incalculable; her Land Offices 
in every district are crowded trom morning till night, and the 
| lands for miles that were butashort time since untrod by cir 
ilized man, unknown, and even unthought ofjare now posses 
sed by actual settlers, who are crowding it with all the energ: 
and enterprise of people alive to the advantages of her positioz 
as an important pointin our inland commerce and the fertilit 
other soil. ‘Tworail-roads are to be commenced in the spring 
from Detroit,—the one to the mouth of the St. Joseph's Rive 
on Lake Michigan, inaline with Chicago, and the other ins 

more northerly direction in the interior. 











U. S. TERRITORY. 
Some idea of the immense population which may one dst 
inhabit this country, may be formed from the fact, that thé 
| Government of the United States now owns, within the bound 











of the present State and Territories, three hundred and fifty | 


millions of acres of land, and west ot Mississippi and Arkar: | 
sas, probably seven hundred and fifty millions more, ag isstat | 


| 
| edin the late reportot the Seerctary of the Treasury, making 
| in all one thousand one hundred millions of acres. ‘It appea® 
j from the same document, that, fromthe year 1789, when th 
| Federal Government went into operation, up to the end ¢ 
1834, embracing » period of forty-five years, the total numbe 
| ot acres sold, was but thirty seven and a half millions. —H« 
gerstown Mail. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 


IS PUBLISHED REGULARLY EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY FLASH, RYDER, AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, ETC., THIB! 
STREET, NEAR THE POST-OFFICE, CINCINNATI, TO WHO¥ 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE TO BE ADDRESSED. 








TERMS. 


Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance, “ 
Three Dollars and fifty cents if payment be delayed * 
months. 





D. MURPHY, PRINTER, 
Walnut street, between Fifth and Sixth, East side 
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